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SECOND PART. 
- The Special Elements of Education. 


Turrp Division. 
PRAGMATICS (EDUCATION OF THE WILL), 


§ 137. Both Physical and Intellectual Education are in the 
highest degree practical. The first reduces the merely natural 
to a tool which mind shall use for its own ends; the second 
guides the intelligence, by ways conformable to its nature, 
to the necessary method of the act of teaching and learning, 
which finally branches out into an objective national life, 
into a system of mutually dependent school organizations. 
But in a narrower sense we mean by practical education the 
methodical development of the Will. This phrase more clear- 
ly expresses the topic to be considered in this division than 
others sometimes used in Pedagogics [Bestrebungs vermégen, 
conative power]. The will is already the subject of a science 
of its own, i.e. of Ethics; and if Pedagogics would proceed in 
anywise scientifically, it must recognize and presuppose the 
idea and the existence of this science. It should not restate in 
full the doctrines of freedom of duty, of virtue, and of con- 


science, although we have often seen this done in empirical 
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works on Pedagogics. Pedagogics has to deal with the idea 
of freedom and morality only so far as it fixes the technique 
of their process, and at the same time it confesses itself to 
be weakest just here, where nothing is of any worth without 
a pure self-determination. 

§ 138. The pupil must (1) become civilized; i.e. he must 
learn to govern, as a thing external to him, his natural 
egotism, and to make the forms which civilized society has 
adopted his own. (2) He must become imbued with morali- 
ty; i.e. he must learn to determine his actions, not only with 
reference to what is agreeable and useful, but according to 
the principle of the Good; he must become virtually free, 
form a character, and must habitually look upon the ne- 
cessity of freedom as the absolute measure of his actions. 
(3) He must become religious; i.e. he must discern that the 
world, with all its changes, himself included, is only pheno- 
menal; the affirmative side of this insight into the emptiness 
of the finite and transitory, which man would so willingly 
make everlasting, is the consciousness of the absolute exist- 
ing in and for itself, which, in its certainty of its truth, not 
torn asunder through the process of manifestation, constitutes 
no part of its changes, but, while it actually presents them, 
permeates them all, and freely distinguishes itself from them. 
In so far as man relates himself to God, he cancels all finitude 
and transitoriness, and by this feeling frees himself from the 
externality of phenomena. Virtue on the side of civilization 
is Politeness; on that of morality, Conscientiousness; and 
on that of religion, Humility. 


FIRST CHAPTER. 
e Social Culture. 


§ 189. The social development of man makes the beginning 
of practical education. It is not necessary to suppose a spe- 
cial social instinct. The inclination of man to the society of 
men does not arise only from the identity of their nature, but 
is also in certain cases affected by particular relations. The 
natural starting-point of social culture is the Family. But 
this educates the child for Society, and by means of Society 
the individual passes over. into relations with the world at 
large. Natural sympathy changes to polite behavior, and 
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this to the dexterous and circumspect deportment, whose 
truth nevertheless is first the ethical purity which combines 
with the wisdom of the serpent the harmlessness of the dove. 
§ 140. (1) The Family is the natural social circle to which 
man primarily belongs. In it all the immediate differences 
which exist are compensated by the equally immediate unity 
of the relationship. The subordination of the wife to the 
husband, of the children to their parents, of the younger chil- 
dren to their elder brothers and sisters, ceases to be subor- 
dination, through the intimacy of love. The child learns 
obedience to authority, and in this it gives free personal 
satisfaction to its parents and enjoys the same. All the rela- 
tions in which he finds himself there are penetrated by the 
warmth of implicit confidence, which can be replaced for the 
child by nothing else. In this sacred circle the tenderest 
emotions of the heart are developed by the personal interest 
of all its members in what happens to any one, and thus the 
foundation is laid of a susceptibility to all genuine or real 
friendship. 
—Nothing more unreasonable or inhuman could exist than 
those modern theories which would destroy the family and 
would leave the children, the offspring of the anarchy of free- 
love, to grow up in public nurseries. This would appear to 
be very humanitarian; indeed these socialists talk of noth- 
ing but the interests of humanity—they are never weary of 
uttering their insipid jests on the institution of the family, 
as if it were the principle of all narrow-mindedness. Have 
these fanatics, who are seeking after an abstraction of hu- 
manity, ever examined our foundling-hospitals, orphan asy- 
lums, barracks, and prisons, to discover in some degree to 
what an atomic state of barren cleverness a human being 
grows who has never formed a part of a family? The Family 
is only one phase in the grand order of the ethical organiza- 
tion; but it is the substantial phase from which man passively 
proceeds, but into which, as he founds a family of his own, 
he actively returns. The child lives in the Family in the 
common joy and grief of sympathy for all, and, in the emo- 
tion with which he sees his parents approach death while he 
is hastening towards the full enjoyment of existence, expe- 
riences the finer feelings which are so powerful in creating in 
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him a deeper and more tender understanding of everything 
human.— 

§ 141. (2) The Family rears the children not for itself but 
for the civil society. In this we have a system of morals pro- 
ducing externally a social technique, a circle of fixed forms 
of society. This technique endeavors to subdue the natural 
roughness of man, at least as far as it manifests itself exter- 
nally. Because he is spirit, man is not to yield himself to 
his immediateness; he is to exhibit to man his naturalness 
as under the control of spirit. The etiquette of propriety on 
the one hand facilitates the manifestation of individuality 
by means of which the individual becomes interesting to oth- 
ers, and on the other hand, since its forms are alike for all, it 
makes us recognize the likeness of the individual to all oth- 
ers and so makes their intercourse easier. 

—The conventional form is no mere constraint; but essen- 
tially a protection not only for the freedom of the individual, 
but much more the protection of the individual against the 
rude impetuosity of his own naturalness. Savages and peas- 
ants for this reason are, in their relations to each other, by 
no means as unconstrained as one often represents them, but 
hold closely to a ceremonious behavior. There is in one of 
Immerman’s stories, “The Village Justice,” a very excellent 
picture of the conventional forms with which the peasant 
loves to surround himself. The scene in which the towns- 
man who thinks that he can dispense with forms among the 
peasants is very entertainingly taught better, is exceedingly 
valuable in an educational point of view. The feeling of 
shame which man has in regard to his mere naturalness is 
often extended to relations where it has no direct significance, 
since this sense of shame is appealed to in children in refer- 
ence to things which are really perfectly indifferent exter- 
nalities.— 

§ 142. Education with regard to social culture has two 
extremes to avoid: the youth may, in his effort to prove his 
individuality, become vain and conceited, and fall into an 
attempt to appear interesting; or he u:ay become slavishly 
dependent on conventional forms, a kind of social pedant. 
This state of nullity which contents itself with the mechani- 
cal polish of social formalism is ethically more dangerous 
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than the tendency to a marked individuality, for it betrays 
emptiness; while the effort towards a peculiar differentiation 
from others, to become interesting to others, indicates power. 

§ 143. When we have a harmony of the manifestation of 
the individual with the expression of the recognition of the 
equality of others we have what is called deportment or po- 
liteness, which combines dignity and grace, self-respect and 
modesty. We call it when fully complete, Urbanity. It treats 
the conventional forms with irony, since, at the same time 
that it yields to them, it allows the productivity of spirit to 
shine through them in little deviation from them, as if it were 
fully able to make others in their place. 

—True politeness shows that it remains master of forms. 
It is very necessary to accustom children to courtesy and to 
bring them up in the etiquette of the prevailing social cus- 
tom; but they must be prevented from falling into an absurd 
formality which makes the triumph of a polite behavior to 
consist in a blind following of the dictates of the last fashion- 
journal, and in the exact copying of the phraseology and 
directions of some book on manners. One can best teach and 
practise politeness when he does not merely copy the social 
technique, but comprehends its original idea. 

§ 144. (3) But to fully initiate the youth*into the institu- 
tions of civilization one must not only call out the feelings of 
his heart in the bosom of the family, not only give to him the 
formal refinement necessary to his intercourse with society ; 
it must also perform to him the painful duty of making him 
acquainted with the mysteries of the ways of the world. This 
is a painful duty, for the child naturally feels an unlimited 
confidence in all men. This confidence must not be destroy- 
ed, but it must be tempered. The mystery of the way of the 
world is the deceit which springs from selfishness. We must 
provide against it by a proper degree of distrust. We must 
teach the youth that he may be imposed upon by deceit, dis- 
simulation, and hypocrisy, and that therefore he must not 
give his confidence lightly and credulously. He himself must 
learn how he can, without deceit, gain his own ends in the 
midst of the throng of opposing interests. 

—Kant in his Pedagogics calls that worldly-wise behavior 
by which the individual is to demean himself in opposition 
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to others, Impenetrability. By its means man learns how to 
“manage men.” In Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son, we 
have pointed out the true value of egotism in its relation to 
morals. All his words amount to this, that we are to con- 
sider every man to be an egotist, and to convert. his very 
egotism into a means of finding out his weak side; i.e. to 
flatter him by exciting his vanity, and by means of such flat- 
tery to ascertain his limits.. In common life, the expression 
“having had experiences” means about the same thing as 
having been deceived and betrayed.— 
SECOND CHAPTER. 
Moral Culture. 

§ 145. The truth of social culture lies in moral culture. 
Without this latter, every art of behavior remains worthless, 
and can never attain the clearness of Humility and Dignity 
which are possible to it in its unity with morality. For the 
better determination of this idea Pedagogics must refer to 
Ethics itself, and can here give the part of its content which 
relates to Education only in the form of educational maxims. 
The principal categories of Ethics in the domain of morality 
are the ideas of Duty, Virtue, and Conscience. Education 
must lay stress on the truth that nothing in the world has 
any absolute value except will guided by the right. 

§ 146. Thence follows (1) the maxim relating to the idea 
of Duty, that we must accustom the pupil to unconditional 
obedience to it, so that he shall perform it for no other rea- 
son than that it is duty. It is true that the performance of a 
duty may bring with it externally a result agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, useful or harmful; but the consideration of such 
connection ought never to determine us. This moral demand, 
though if may appear to be excessive severity, is the abso- 
lute foundation of all genuine ethical practice. All “highest 
happiness theories,” however finely spun they may be, when 
taken as a guide for life, lead at last to Sophistry, and this 
to contradictions which ruin the life. 

§ 147. (2) Virtue must make actual] what duty commands, 
or, rather, the actualizing of duty is Virtue. And here we 
must say next, then, that the principal things to be consid- 
ered under Virtue are (a) the dialectic of particular virtues, 
(6) renunciation, and (c) character. 
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§ 148. (a) From the dialectic of particular virtues there 
follows the educational maxim that we must practise all 
virtues with equal faithfulness, for all together constitute an 
ethical system complete in itself, in which no one is indiffer- 
ent to another. 

—Morality should recognize no distinction of superiority 
among the different virtues. They reciprocally determine 
each other. There is no such thing as one virtue which shines 
out above the others, and still less should we have any spe- 
cial gift for virtue. The pupil must be taught to recognize 
no great and no small in the virtues, for that one which may 
at first sight seem small is inseparably connected with that 
which is seemingly the greatest. Many virtues are attractive 
by reason of their external consequences, as e.g. industry be- 
cause of success in business, worthy conduct because of the 
respect paid to it, charity because of the pleasure attending 
it; but man should not practise these virtues because he en- 
joys them: he must devote the same amount of self-sacrifice 
and of assiduity to those virtues which (as Christ said) are 
to be performed in secret. 

—It is especially valuable, in an educational respect, to 
gain an insight, into the transition of which each virtue is 
empirically capable, into a negative as well as into a positive 
extreme. The differences between the extremes and the 
golden mean are differences in quality, although they ar- 
rive at this difference in quality by means of difference 
in quantity. Kant has, as is well known, attacked the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the ethical peoores, since he was con- 
sidering the qualitative difference of the mind as differen- 
tiating principle; this was correct for the subject with which 
he dealt, but in the objective development we do arrive on 
the other hand at the determination of a quantitative limit; 
e.g. a man, with the most earnest intention of doing right, 
may be in doubt whether he has not, in any task, done more 
or less than was fitting for him. 

—As no virtue can cease its demands for us, no one can 
permit any exceptions or any provisional circumstances to 
come in the way of his duties. Our moral culture will always 
certainly manifest itself in very unequal phases if we, out of 
narrowness and weakness, neglect entirely one virtue while 
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we diligently cultivate another. If we are forced into such un- 
equal action, we are not responsible for the result; but it is 
dangerous and deserves punishment if we voluntarily encour- 
age it. The pupil must be warned against a certain moral 
negligence which consists in yielding to certain weaknesses, 
faults, or crimes, a little longer and a little longer, because he 
has fixed a certain time after which he intends to do better. 
Up to that time he allows himself to be a loiterer in ethics, 
Perhaps he will assert that his companions, his surroundings. 
his position, &c., must be changed before he can alter his in- 
ternal conduct. Wherever education or temperament favors - 
sentimentality, we shall find birth-days, new-year’s day, con- 
firmatiou day, &c., selected as these turning-points. It is not 
to be denied that man proceeds in his internal life from epoch 
to epoch, and renews himself in his most internal nature, nor 
can we deny that moments like those mentioned are espe- 
cially favorable in man to an effort towards self-transforma- 
tion because they invite introspection; but it is not to be 
endured that the youth, while looking forward to such a mo- 
ment, should consciously persist in his evil-doing. If he does, 
we shall have as consequences that when the solemn moment 
which he has set at last arrives, at the stirring of the first 
emotion he perceives with terror that he has changed nothing 
in himself, that the same temptations are present to him, the 
same weakness takes possession of him, &c. In our business, 
in our theoretical endeavors, &c., it may certainly happen 
that,on account of want of time, or means, or humor, we may 
put off some work to another time; but morality stands on 
_a higher plane than these, because it, as the concrete abso- 
luteness of the will, makes unceasing demand on the whole 
and undivided man. In morality there are no vacations, no 
interims. As we in ascending a flight of stairs take good care 
not to make a single mis-step, and give our conscious atten- 
tion to every step, so we must not allow any exceptions in 
moral affairs, must not appoint given times for better con- 
duct, but must await these last as natural crises, and must 
seek to live in time as in Eternity — 

§ 149. (6) From Renunciation springs the injunction of 
self-government. The action of education on the will to form 
habits in it, is discipline or training in a narrower sense. 
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Renunciation teaches us to know the relation in which we 
in fact, as historical persons, stand to the idea of the Good. 
From our empirical knowledge of ourselves we derive the 
idea of our limits; from the absolute knowledge of ourselves 
on the other hand, which presents to us the nature of Freedom 
as our own actuality, we derive the conceptioa of the resistless 
might of the genuine will for the good. But to actualize this 
conception we must have practice. This practice is the proper 
renunciation. Every man must devise for himself some spe- 
cial set of rules, which shall be determined by his peculiari- 

‘ties and his resulting temptations. These rules must have 
as their innermost essence the subduing of self, the vanquish- 
ing of his negative arbitrariness by means of the universality 
and necessity of the will. 

—In order to make this easy, the youth may be practised 
in renouncing for himself even the arbitrariness which is 
permitted to him. One often speaks of renunciation as if it 
belonged especially to the middle ages and to Catholicism ; 
but this is an error. Renunciation in its one-sided form as 
relying on works, and for the purpose of mortification, is 
asceticism, and belongs to them; but Renunciation in gen- 
eral is a necessary determination of morals. The keeping 
of a journal is said to assist in the practice of virtue, but its 
value depends on how it is kept. To one it may be a curse, 
to another a blessing. Fichte, Géthe, Byron, and others, have 
kept journals and have been assisted thereby; while others, 
as Lavater, have been thwarted by them. Vain people will 
every evening record with pen and ink their admiration of 
the correct course of life which they have led in the day de- 
voted to their pleasure.— 


§ 150. (c\ The result of the practice in virtue, or, as it is 
commonly expressed, of the individual actualization of free- 
dom, is the methodical determinateness of the individual will 
as Character. This conception of character is formal, for it 
contains only the identity which is implied in the ruling of a 
will on its external side as constant. As there are good, strong 
and beautiful characters, so there are also bad, weak, and 
detestable ones. When in Pedagogics, therefore, we speak 
so much of the building up of acharacter, we mean the mak- 
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ing permanent of a direction of the individual will towards 
the actualization of the Good. Freedom ought to be the cha- 
racter of character. Education must therefore observe closely 
the inter-action of the factors which go to form character, viz., 
(a) the temperament, as the natural character of the man; 
(8) external events, the historical element; (7) the energy 
of the Will, by which, in its limits of nature and history, it 
realizes the idea of the Good in and for itself as the proper 
ethical character. Temperament determines the Rhythm of 
our external manifestation of ourselves; the events in which 
we live assign to us the ethical problem, but the Will in its 
sovereignty stamps its seal on the form given by these po- 
tentialities. Pedagogics aims at accustoming the youth to 
freedom, so that he shall always measure his deed by the 
idea of the Good. It does not desire a formal independence, 
which may also be called character, but a real independence 
resting upon the conception of freedom as that which is ab- 
solutely necessary. The pedagogical maxim is then: Be 
independent, but be so through doing Good. 

—According to preconceived opinion, stubbornness and 
obstinacy claim that they are the foundation of character. 
But they may spring from weakness and indeterminate- 
ness, on which account one needs to be well on his guard. 
A gentle disposition, through enthusiasm for the Good, may 
attain to quite as great a firmness of will. Coarseness and 
meanness are on no account to be tolerated.— 


§ 151. (3) We pass from the consideration of the culture of 
character to that of conscience. This is the relation which 
the moral agent makes between himself as manifestation and 
himself as idea. It compares itself, in its past or future, with 
its nature, and judges itself accordingly as good or bad. This 
independence of the ethical judgment is the soul proper of 
all morality, the negation of all self-deception and of all 
deception through another. The pedagogical maxim is: Be 
conscientious. Be in the last instance dependent only 
upon the conception which thou thyself hast of the idea of 
the Good! 

—The self-criticism prompted by conscience hovers over 
all our historical actuality, and is the ground of all our ra- 
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tional progress. Fichte’s stern words remain, therefore, eter- 
nally true: “He who has a bad character, must absolutely 
create for himself a better one.”— 


THIRD CHAPTER. 


Religious Culture. 


§ 152. Social culture contains the formal phase, moral cul- 
ture the real phase, of the practical mind. Conscience forms. 
the transition to religious culture. In its apodeictic nature, 
it is the absoluteness of spirit. The individual discerns in 
the depths of its own consciousness the determinations of 
universality and of necessity to which it has to subject itself. 
They appear to it as the voice of God. Religion makes its. 
appearance as soon as the individual distinguishes the Abso- 
lute from himself as personal, as a subject existing for itself 
and therefore for him. The atheist remains at the stage of 
insight into the absoluteness of the logical and physical, 
esthetic and practical categories. He may, therefore, be 
perfectly moral. He lacks religion, though. he loves to cha- 
racterize his uprightness by this name, and to transfer the 
dogmatic determinations of positive religion into the ethical 
sphere. It belongs to the province of religion that I demean, 
myself towards the Absolute not only as toward that which 
is my own substance, and that in relation to it not I alone 
am the subject, but that to me also the substance in itself is 
a personal subject for itself. If I look upon myself as the 
only absolute, I make myself devoid of spiritual essence. I 
am onlv absolute self-consciousness, for which, because it as. 
idea relates only to itself, there remains only the impulse to 
a persistent conflict with every self-consciousness not identi- 
cal with it. Were this the case, such a self-consciousness 
would be only theoretical irony. In religion I know the Abso- 
lute as essence, when Iam known by him. Everything else, 
myself included, is finite and transitory, however significant 
it may be, however relatively and momentarily the Infinite 
may exist in it. As existence even, it is transitory. The 
Absolute, positing itself, distinguishing itself from itself in 
unity with itself, is always like to itself, and takes up all the 


unrest of the phenomenal world back, again into its simple 
essence. 
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§ 153. This process of the individual spirit, in which it rises 
out of the multiplicity of all relations into union with the 
Absolute as the substantial subject, and in which nature and 
history are united, we may call, in a restricted sense, a 
change of heart [Gemuth]. In a wider sense of the word we 
give this name to a certain sentimental cheerfulness (light- 
heartedness), a sense of comfort—of little significance. The 
highest emotions of the heart culminate in religion, whose 
warmth is inspired by practical activity and conscien- 
tiousness. 


§ 154. Education has to fit man for religion. (1) It gives 
him the conception of it; (2) it endeavors to have this con- 
ception actualized in him; (3) it subordinates the theoretical 
and practical process in fashioning him to a determinate 
stand-point of religious culture. 

—In the working out or detailed treatment of Pedagogics, 
the position which the conception of religion occupies is very 
uncertain. Many writers on Education place it at the begin- 
ning, while others reserve it for the end. Others naively 
bring it forward in the midst of heterogeneous surroundings, 
but know how to say very little concerning it, and urge teach- 
ers to kindle the fire of religious feeling in their pupils by 
teaching them to fear God. Through all their writing, we 
hear the cry that in Education nothing is so important as 
Religion. Rightly understood, this saying is quite true. The 
religious spirit, the consciousness of the Absolute, and the 
reverence for it, should permeate all. Not unfrequently, how- 
ever, we find that what is meant by religion is theology, or 
the church ceremonial, and these are only one-sided phases 
of the total religious process. The Anglican High-Church 
presents in the colleges and universities of England a sad 
example of this error. What can be more deadening to the 
spirit, more foreign to religion, than the morning and evening 
prayers as they are carried on at Oxford and Cambridge with 
machine-like regularity! But also to England belongs the 
credit of the sad fact, that, according to Kohl’s report, there 
live in Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, and London, 
thousands of men who have never enjoyed any teaching in 
religion, have never been baptized, who live absolutely with- 
out religion in brutal stupidity. Religion must form the cul- 
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minating point of Education. It takes up into itself the didac- 
tical and practical elements, and rises through the force of 
its content to universality. 


I. The Theoretical Process of Religious Culture. 


§ 155. Religion, in common with every content of the spirit, 
must pass through three stages of feeling. conception, and 
comprehension. Whatever may be the special character of 
any religion it cannot avoid this psychological necessity, 
either in its general history or in the history of the individual 
consciousness. The teacher must understand this process, 
partly in order that he may make it easier to the youth, 
partly that he may guard against the malformation of the 
religious feeling which may arise through the fact of the 
youth’s remaining in one stage after he is ready for another 
and needs it. Pedagogics must therefore lay out beforehand 
the philosophy of religion, on which alone can we found the 
complete discussion of this idea. 

§ 156. (1) Religion exists first as religious feeling. The 
person is still immediately identical with the Divine, does 
not yet distinguish himself from the absoluteness of his be- 
ing, and is in so far determined by it. In so far as he feels 
the divine, he is a mystery to himself. This beginning is 
necessary. Religion cannot be produced in men from the 
external side; its genesis belongs rather to the primitive 
depths in which God himself and the individual soul are es- 
sentially one. 

—The educator must not allow himself to suppose that he 
is able to make a religion. Religion dwells originally in ev- 
ery individual soul, for every one is born of God. Education 
can only aid the religious feeling in its development. As far 
as regards the psychological form, it was quite correct for 
Schleiermacher and his followers to characterize the absolute- 
ness of the religious feeling as the feeling of dependence, for 
feeling is determined by that which it feels; it depends upon 
its content. But in so far as God constitutes the content of 
the feeling, there appears the opposite of all dependence or ab- 
solute emancipation. I maintain this in opposition to Schlei- 
ermacher. Religion lifts man above the finite, temporal and 
transitory, and frees him from the control of the phenomenal 
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world. Even the lowest form of religion does this; and when 
it is said that Schleiermacher has been unjustly criticized 
for this expression of dependence, this distinction is over- 
looked.— 

§ 157. But religious feeling as such rises into something 
higher when the spirit distinguishes the content of this reli- 
gious feeling from any other content which it also feels, rep- 
resents it clearly to itself, and places itself over against it 
formally as a free individual. 

—But we must not understand that the religious feeling is 
destroyed in this process; in rising to the form of distinct 
representation, it remains at the same time as a necessary 
form of the Intelligence.— 

§ 158. If the spirit is held back and prevented from passing 
out of the simplicity of feeling into the act of distinguishing 
the perception from what it becomes, the conception—if its 
efforts towards the forming of this conception are continually 
re-dissolved into feeling, then feeling, which was as the first 
step perfectly healthy and correct, will become morbid and 
degenerate into a wretched mysticism. Education must, 
therefore, make sure that this feeling is not destroyed by the 
progress of its content into perception and conception on the 
side of psychological form, but rather that it attains truth 
thereby. 

§ 159. (2) Conception as the ideally transformed percep- 
tion dissects the religious content on its different sides, and 
follows each of these to its consequence. Imagination con- 
trols the individual conceptions, but by no means with that 
absoluteness which is often supposed; for each picture has 
in itself its logical consequence to which imagination must 
yield; e.g. if a religion represents God as an animal, or as 
half animal and half man, oras man, each of these conceptions 
has in its development its consequences for the imagination. 

§ 160. Werise out of the stage of Conception when the spi- 
rit tries to determine the universality of its content: according 
to its necessity, ie. when it begins to think. The necessity 
of its pictures is a mere presupposition for the imagination. 
The thinking activity, however, recognizes not only the con- 
tradiction which exists between the sensuous, limited form 
of the individual conception, and the absolute nature of its 
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content, but also the contradiction in which the conceptions 
_ find themselves with respect to each other. 

§ 161. If the spirit is prevented from passing out of the 
varied pictures of conception to the supersensuous clearness 
and simplicity of the thinking activity—if the content which 
it already begins to seize as idea is again dissolved into the 
confusion of the picture-world, then the religion of imagina- 
tion, which was a perfectly proper form as the second step, 
becomes perverted into some form of idolatry, either coarse 
or refined. Education must therefore not oppose the thinking 
activity if the latter undertakes to criticize religious concep- 
tions; on the contrary, it must guide this so that the dis- 
covery of the contradictions which unavoidably adhere to 
sensuous form shall not mislead the youth into the folly of 
throwing away, with the relative untruth of the form, also 
the religious content in general. 

—It is an error for educators to desire to keep the imagina- 
tion apart from religious feeling, but it is also an error to 
detain the mind, which is on its formal side the activity of 
‘knowing, in the stage of imagination, and to desire to con- 

_demn it thence into the service of canonical allegories. The 
more, in opposition to this, it is possessed with the charm of 
thinking, the more is it in danger of condemning the content 
of religion itself as a mere fictitious conception. As a transi- 
tion-stage the religion of imagination is perfectly normal, 
and it does not in the least impair freedom if, for example, 
one has personified evil as a living Devil. The error does 
not lie in this, but in the making absolute these determinate, 
esthetic forms of religion. The reaction of the thinking 
activity against such esthectic absolutism then undertakes 
in its negative absolutism to despise the content also, as if 
it. were a mere conception.— 


§ 162. (3) In the thinking activity the spirit attains that 
form of the religious content which is identical with that of its 
simple consciousness, and above which there is no other for the 
intelligence as theoretical. But we distinguish three varie- 
ties in this thinking activity: the abstract, the reflective, and 
the speculative. The Abstract gives us the religious content 
of consciousness’ in the form of abstractions or dogmas, i.e. 
propositions which set up a definition as a universal, and 
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add to it another as the reason for its necessity. The Re- 
flective stage busies itself with the relation of dogmas to each 
other, and with the search for the grounds on which their ne- 
cessity must rest. It isessentially critical, and hence skep- 
tical. The explanation of the dogmas, which is carried on in 
this process of reasoning and skeptical investigation, is com- 
pleted alone in speculative thinking, which recognizes the 
free unity of the content and its furm as its own proper self- 
determination of the content, creating its own differences. 
Education must know this stage of the intelligence, partly 
that it mav in advance preserve, in the midst of its changes, 
that repose which it brings into the consciousness; partly . 
that it may be able to lead to the process of change itself, in 
accordance with the organic connection of its phases. We 
- should prevent the criticism of the abstract understanding 
by the reflective stage as little as we should that of the ima- 
gination by the thinking activity. But the stage of reflection 
is not the last possibility of the thinking activity, although, 
in the variety of its skepticism it often takes itself for such, 
and, with the emptiness of mere negation to which it holds, 
often brings itself forward into undesirable prominence. It 
becomes evident, in this view, how very necessary for man, 
with respect to religion, is a genuine philosophical culture, 
so that he may not lose the certainty of the existence of the 
Absolute in the midst of the obstinacy of dogmas and the 
changes of opinions. 

§ 163. Education must then not fear the descent into dog- 
matic abstraction, since this is an indispensable means for 
theoretical culture in its totality, and the consciousness can- 
not dispense with it in its history. But Education has, in the 
concrete, carefully to discern in which of these stages of 
culture any particular consciousness may be. For if for 
mankind as a race the fostering of philosophy is absolutely 
necessary, it by no means follows that this necessity exists 
for each individual. To children, to women, e.g. for all kinds 
of simple and limited lives, the form of the religion of the 
imagination is well suited, and the form of comprehension 
can come only relatively to them. Education must not, then. 
desire powerfully and prematurely to develop the thinking 
activity before the intelligence is really fully grown. 
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—The superficial thinking which many teachers demand 
in the sphere of religion is no less impractical than the want 
of all guidance into rightly ordered meditations on religious 
subjects. It is natural that the lower form of intelligence 
should, in contrast with the higher, appear to be frivolous, 
because it has no need of change of form as the higher has, 
and on this account it looks upon the destruction of the form 
of a picture or a dogma as the destruction of religion itself. 
In our time the idea is very prevalent that the content itself 
must change with the changing of the psychological form, 
and that therefore a religion in the stage of feeling, of con- 
ception, and of comprehension, can no longer be the same in 
its essence. These suppositions, which are so popular, and 
are considered to be high philosophy, spring from the super- 
ficiality of psychological inquiry.— 

§ 164. The theoretical culture of the religious feeling en- 
deavors therefore with the freedom of philosophical criticism 
to elevate the presupposition of Reason in the religious con- 
tent to self-assured insight by means of the proof of the 
necessity of its determinations. This is the only reasonable 
pedagogical way not only to prevent the degeneration of the 
religious consciousness into a miserable mysticism or into 
frivolity, but also to remove these if they are already ex- 
istent. 

—External seclusion avails nothing. The crises of the 
world-historical changes in the religious consciousness find 
their way through the thickest cloister walls; the philoso- 
pher Reinhold was a pupil of the Jesuits, the philosopher 
Schad of the Benedictines.— 


II. The Practical Process of Religious Culture. 


§ 165. The theoretical culture is truly practical, for it gives 
man definite conceptions and thoughts of the Divine and his 
relation to him. But in a narrower sense that culture is prac- 
tical which relates to the Will as such. Education has in this 
respect to distinguish (1) consecration—religious feeling in 
general,-—(2) the induction of the youth into the forms ofa 
positive religion, and (3) his reconciliation with his lot. - 

§ 166. (1) Religions feeling presupposes morality as an in- 


dispensable condition without which it cannot inculcate its 
Vol. vii.—1l4 
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ideas. But if man from a merely moral stand-point places 
himself in relation to the idea of Duty as such, the ethical 
religious stand-point differs from it in this, that it places the 
necessity of the Good as the self-determination of the divine 
Will and thus makes of practice a personal relation to God, 
changing the Good to the Holy and the Evil to Sin. Educa- 
tion must therefore first accustom the yonth to the idea, that 
in doing the Good he unites himself with God as with the 
absolute Person, but that in doing Evil he separates himself 
from him. The feeling that he through his deed comes into 
contact with God himself, positively or negatively, deepens 
the moral conduct.to an intense sensibility of the heart. 

§ 167. (2) The religious sense which grows in the child that 
he has an uninterrupted personal relation to the Absolute as 
a person, constitutes the beginning of the practical forming 
of religion. The second step is the induction of the child into 
the objective forms of worship established in some positive 
religion. Through religious training the child learns to re- 
nounce his egotism ; through attendance on religious services 
he learns to give expression to his religious feeling in prayer, 
in the use of symbols, and in church festivals. Education 
must, however, endeavor to retain freedom with regard to 
these forms, so that they shall not be confounded with Reli- 
gion itself. Religion displays itself in these ceremonies, but 
they as mere forms are of value only in so far as they, while 
externalities, are manifestations of the spirit which produ- 
ces them. 

—If the mechanism of ceremonial forms is taken as reli- 
gion itself, the service of God degenerates into the false ser. 
vice of religion, as Kant has designated it in Religion within 
the Limits of Pure Reason. Nothing is more destructive to 
the sensibility to all real religious culture than the want of 
earnestness with which prayers, readings from the Bible, 
attendance oh church, the communion, &c., are often practised 
by teachers. But one must not conclude from this extreme 
that an ignorance of all sacred forms in general would be 
more desirable for the child.— 

§ 168. (8) It is possible that a man on the stand-point of 
ecclesiastical religious observances may be fully contented ; 
he may be fully occupied in them, and perfect his life there- 
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by in perfect content. But by far the greater number of men 
will see themselves forced to experience the truth of religion 
in the hard vicissitudes of their lot, since they carry on some 
business, and with that business create for themselves a 
past whose consequences condition their future. They limit 
themselves through their deeds, whose involuntary-voluntary 
authors they become; involuntary in so far as they are chal- 
lenged to the deeds from the totality of events, voluntary in so 
far as they undertake them and bring about an actual change 
in the world. The history of the individual man appears 
therefore on the one hand, if we consider its material, as the 
work of circumstances; but on the other hand, if we reflect 
on the form, as the act of a self-determining actor. Want of 
freedom (the being determined through the given situation) 
and freedom (the determination to the act) are united in 
actual life as something which is exactly so, and cannot 
become anything else as final. The essence of the spiritual 
being stands always over against this unavoidable limitation 
as that which is in itself infinite, which is beyond all history, 
because the absolute spirit, in and for itself, has no history. 
That which one calls his history is only the manifesting of 
himself, and his everlasting return out of this manifestation 
into himself an act which in absolute spirit coincides with 
the transcending of all manifestation. From the nature which 
belongs to him there arises for the individual spirit the im- 
pulse towards a holy life, i.e. the being freed from his history 
even in the midst of its process. He gratifies this impulse 
negatively through the considering of what has happened as 
past and gone, as that which lives now only ideally in the 
recollection ; and positively through the positing of a new 
actual existence in which he strives to realize the idea of free- 
dom which constitutes his necessity, as purer and higher than 
before. This constant new-birth out of the grave of the past 
to the life of a more beautiful future is the genuine reconci- 
liation with destiny. The false reconciliation may assume 
different forms. It may abstain from all action because man 
through this limits himself and becomes responsible. This 
is to despair of freedom, which condemns the spirit to the 
loss of itself since its nature demands activity. The abstract 
quietism of the Indian penitents, of the Buddhists, of the fa- 
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natical ascetics, of the Protestant recluses, &c., is an error of 
this kind. The man may become indifferent about the ethi- 
cal determinateness of his deeds. In this case he acts; but 
because he has no faith in the necessary connection of his 
deeds through the means of freedom, a connection which he 
would willingly ascribe to mere chance, he loses his spiritual 
essence. This is the error of indifference and of its frivolity, 
which denies the open mystery of the ruling of destiny. Edu- 
cation must therefore imbue man with respeot for external 
movements of history and with confidence in the inexhausti- 
bleness of the progressive human spirit, since only by produ- 
cing better things can he affirmatively elevate himself above 
his past. This active acknowledgment of the necessity of 
freedom as the determining principle of destiny gives the 
highest satisfaction to which practical religious feeling may 
arrive, for blessedness develops itself in it—that blessedness 
which does not know that it is circumscribed by finitude 
and transitoriness, and which possesses the immortal cour- 
age to strive always anew for perfection with free resigna- 
tion at its non-realization, so that happiness and misery, 
pleasure and pain, are conquered by the power of disinter- 
ested self-sacrifice. 

—The escape from action in an artificial absence of all 
events in life, which often sinks to a veritable brutalizing of 
man, is the distinguishing feature of all monkish pedagogics. 
In our time there is especial need of a reconciliation between 
man and destiny, for all the world is discontented. The worst 
form of discontent is when one is, as the French say, blasé ; 
thongh the word is not, as many fancy, derived originally 
from the French, but from the Greek fiafev, to wither. It is 
true that all culture passes through phases, each of which 
becomes momentarily and relatively wearisome, and that in 
so far one may be blasé in any age. But in modern times 
this state of feeling has increased to that of thorough disgust 
—disgust which nevertheless at the same time demands en- 
joyment. The one who is dlasé has enjoyed everything, felt 
everything, mocked at everything. He has passed from the 
enjoyment of pleasure to sentimentality, i.e. to rioting in 
feeling; from sentimentality to irony with regard to feeling, 
and from this to the torment of feeling his entire weakness 
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and emptiness as opposed to these. He ridicules this also, 
as if if it were a consolation to him to fling away the universe 
like a squeezed lemon, and to be able to assert that in pure 
nothingness lies the truth of all things. And yet neverthe- 
less this irony furnishes the point on which Education can 
fasten, in order to kindle anew in him the religious feeling, 
and to lead him back to a loving recognition of actuality, to 
a respect for his own history. The greatest difficulty which 
Education has to encounter here is the coquetry, the misera- 
ble eminence and self-satisfaction which have undermined 
the man and made him incapable of all simple and natural 
enjoyment. It is not too much to assert that many pupils of 
our Gymnasia are affected with this malady. Our literature 
is full of its products. It inveighs against its dissipation, 
and nevertheless at the same time cannot resist a certain kind 
of pleasure in it. Diabolical sentimentality ! 


Ill. Lhe Absolute Process of Religious Culture. 


§ 169. In comparing the stages of the theoretical and prac- 
tical culture of the religious feeling their internal correspon- 


dence appears. Feeling, as immediate knowledge, and the 
consecration of the sense by means of piety ; imagination with 
all its images, and the church services with their ceremonial 
observances; finally, the comprehending of religion as the 
reconciliation with destiny, as the internal emancipation 
from the dominion of external events—all these correspond 
to each other. If we seize this parallelism all together, we 
have the progress which religion must make in its historical 
process, in which it (1) begins as natural; (2) goes on to his- 
torical precision, and (3) elevates this to a rational faith. 
These stages await every man in as far as he lives through 
acomplete religious culture, but this may be for the indivi- 
dual a question of chance. 


§ 170. (1) A child has as yet no definite religious feel- 
ing. . He is still only a possibility capable of manifold deter- 
minations. But, since he is a spirit, the essence of religion 
is active in him, though as yet in an unconscious form. The 
substance of spirit attests its presence in every individual, 
through his mysterious impulse toward the absolute and 
towards intercourse with God. This is the initiatory stage 
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of natural religion, which must not be confounded with the 
religion which makes nature the object of worship (fetish- — 
ism, &c.) 

§ 171. (2) But while the child lives into this in his internal 
life, he comes in contact with definite forms of religion, and 
will naturally, through the mediation of the family, be intro- 
duced to some one of them. His religious feeling takes now 
a particular direction, and he accepts religion in one of its 
historical forms. This positive religion meets the precise 
want of the child, because it brings into his consciousness, 
by means of teaching and sacred rites, the principal elements 
which are found in the nature of religion. 

§ 172. (3) In contradistinction to the natural basis of reli- 
gious feeling, all historical religions rest on the authoritative 
Basis of revelation from God to man. They address them- 
selves to the imagination, and offer a system of objective 
forms of worship and ceremonies. But spirit, as eternal, as 
self-identical, cannot forbear as thinking activity to sub- 
ject the traditional religion to criticism and to compare it as 
a phenomenal existence. From this criticism arises a reli- 
gion which satisfies the demands of the reason, and which, 
by means of insight into the necessity of the historical pro- 
cess, leads to the exercise of a genuine toleration towards its 
many-sided forms. This religion mediates between the unity 
of the thinking consciousness and the religious content, while 
this content, in the history of religious feeling, appears theo- 
retically as dogma, and practically as the command of an 
absolute and incomprehensible authority. It is just as sim- 
ple as the unsophisticated natural religious feeling, but its 
simplicity is at the same time master of itself. It is just as 
specific in its determinations as the historical religion, but 
its determinateness is at the same time universal, since it is 
worked out by the thinking reason. 

§ 173. Education must superintend the development of the 
religious consciousness towards an insight into the necessary 
consequence of its different stages. Nothing is more absurd 
than for the educator to desire to avoid the introduction of 
a positive religion, or a definite creed, as a middle stage be- 
tween the natural beginning of religious feeling and its end 
in philosophical culture. Only whena man has lived through 
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the entire range of one-sided phases—through the crudeness 
of such a concrete individualizing of religion, and has come 
to recognize the universal nature of religion in a special form 
of it which excludes other forms—only when the spirit of a 
congregation has taken him into its number, is he ripe to 
criticize religion in a conciliatory spirit, because he has then 
gained a religious character through that historical experi- 
ence. The self-comprehending universality must have such 
a solid basis as this in the life of the man; it can never form 
the beginning of one’s culture, but it may constitute the end 
which turns back again to the beginning. Most men remain 
at the historical stand-point. The religion of reason, as that 
of the minority, constitutes in the different religions the invi- 
sible church, which seeks by progressive reform to purify 
these religions from superstition and unbelief. It is the duty 
of the state, by making all churches equal in the sight of the 
law, to guard religion from the temptation of impure motives, 
and, through the granting of such freedom to religious indi- 
viduality, to help forward the unity ofa rational insight into 
religion which is distinct from the religious feeling only in 
its form, not in its content. Not a philosopher, but Jesus 
of Nazareth freed the world from all selfishness and all 
bondage. 

§ 174. With this highest theoretical and practical emanci- 
pation, the general work of education ends. It remains now 
to be shown how the general idea of Education shapes its 
special elements into their appropriate forms. From the na- 
ture of Pedagogics, which concerns itself with man in his 
entirety, this exposition belongs partly to the history of cul- 
ture in general, partly to the history of religion, partly to the 
philosophy of history. The pedagogical element in it always 
lies in the ideal which the spirit of a nation or of an age cre- 
ates out of itself, and which it seeks to realize in its youth. 
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LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAW.* 


By JAMzEs HUTCHISON STIRLING. 


Itt. 


Gentlemen :—In our last lecture, we saw the realization of 
free-will into a person on the one hand, and property on the 
other. Free-will itself was the terminal result into which all 
that held of theory had collapsed—a result which, simply as 
that and no more, was necessarily undeveloped. But this 
undevelopedness gives free-will, as we so have it, a character 
of singleness and oneness ; or this undevelopedness and first- 
ness, so to speak, give it a character of abstractness ; for that 
is abstract—as sweetness, whiteness—that is in isolated self- 
identity only. And we can see that if whiteness is abstract 
in consequence of its isolatedness to self, for the same reason 
the broken-off hand of a watch, or a separated main-spring, 
is also abstract. In short, any one member of a concrete is, 
being isolated, abstract: so any one moment of the notion, 
or of a notion—the universal, the particular, or the singular— 
being isolated, is abstract. Free-will then, as it first emerges, 
has, being undeveloped, this character of singleness, oneness, 
and abstractness. But a will, a free-will, single, one, and ab- 
stract—that is a person. This personality now must realize 
itself; for if overtly, explicitly abstract, it is also latently, 
implicitly concrete, and that for no other reason than that it 
is will—thinking will. But realization takes place always 
through something else or other; now, to such an abstract 
inner, what can be other but a similarly abstract outer? and 
that is an external thing, property. 

These considerations are hard, for they are wholly peculiar 
and wholly new—in this peculiarity and strangeness they 
may not carry conviction either—still they will be allowed 
_ to possess their own subtlety and felicity. Again, it must 

not escape notice that the machine engaged in the manipula- 
tion and working up of all this is the notion: we have but a 
Single substance, a single material, all through, passing from 
roller to roller of the various moments. Will, coming to us 
as bare result, is the undeveloped universal that, in itsel/’, or 
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implicitly, concrete, must strive forward into its correspond- 
ent particular, and thence further into its correspondent sin- 
gular. This is the march everywhere, and, so far at least, we 
may acknowledge in the person a moment of universality as 
in property a moment of particularity. 

The most common sense passage I can find in Hegel bear- 
ing on these points is this: “All things are capable of being 

made man’s property, because man is free-will, and, as such, 
’ in and for himself” (that is, responsible, amenable only to 
his own self); “but what is opposed to him has not this qua- 
lity. Every man has the right, then, to set his will in the 
things of existence, to sublate them, and make them his; for 
they, as external, have no self-end; they are not the infinite 
reference of self to self” (which every subject is); “they are 
even to themselves externalities. The lower animals, even, 
are such externalities, and, so far, things. Only will is infi- 
nite, absolute to all else, whilst all else is only relative. To 
make them mine is at bottom, consequently, only to manifest 
the dignity of my will as compared with external things, and 
demonstrate that they are not in and for themselves, or have 
no self-end. The manifestation itself takes place in this way 
that I set in the particular thing another end than that which 
it immediately had. I give to the lower animal another soul 
than what it had. I give it my soul.” It is in this way that 
Hegel places us in presence of free-will and of an outer world 
in which it is to realize itself; and he really believes that he 
never makes a single step in advance without its own deduc- 
tion. We are once for all arrived, then, at the notions of 
person and property: the one, the abstract self-internal, 
immediate; the other, the abstract self-ezternal, immediate. 
This word immediate I have used before, and it always gives 
a certain difficulty ; but what is separated, isolated, secluded 
to its own self, what is abstracted (or abstracted from) is 
something taken out of all its bemediating connections and 
relations, and so, therefore, something immediate and direct. 

Hegel treats the subject of a philosophy of right under 
the three great divisions of Abstract Right, Morality, and 
what he calls Sittlichkeit; and the principle that guides him 
in this is, as always and everywhere, the notion. The first 
division that is, is but right in its universality; the second, 
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right, inits particularity ; and the third, right inits singularity. 
But, though such is the succession in Hegel, we are not to 
suppose that the latter members depend upon the former as 
earlier in time or superior in dignity. That they are members 
is what we must not allow to escape us, and that the truth con- 
sequently is the one concrete whole. Still, for all that, Hegel 
is not quite without an historical consideration here—say, in 
the transition from abstract law to subjective morality. Law, 
as treated elsewhere, is very often referred to a moral basis: 
while here, in Hegel, morals, on the contrary, would appear 
to be referred to a legal basis. Now that is not without a cer- 
tain historical support. It cannot be denied that what Hegel 
means by morality was represented—fairly represented— 
nay, very perfectly represented —in the person of Socrates; 
while what he means by abstract righi did not reach full his- 
torical development till under the Roman empire. Still it is 
not in Socrates, but in Christianity, that Hegel acknowledges 
the veritable historical first of subjective morality, or the law 
of conscience, inner righteousness, on the one hand, and of 
the law of love on the other. And surely these are correct 
ideas—surely it was only after Christianity that the indivi- 
dual, and not isolatedly, but in connection with the whole 
community, came to know the full import of what is named 
moral experience. Christianity it was that wrought as a 
purifying fermen‘ in the souls of men, abasing all the greeds 
of sense, shaming the lusts and prides and vanities of self, 
awakening repentance, chastening the heart, and leading the 
soul generally into candor and simplicity and humility and 
love. Now that is precisely the position of subjective mo- 
rality, and as opposed to abstract right. Under the latter 
the requisite is only to do the right, no matter whether you 
agree with it or not, and no matter what your motives, inten- 
tions, or general spirit, may be. But morality is plainly an 
internalization of such a stand-point, of such a material. 
While the standard under law was without, it is now under 
morality within—it has become conscience. And really the 
one step may be regarded as having led to the other: only 
after men had long mechanically and unreflectingly obeyed 
law did they come to make its prescripts their own princi- 
ples, did they come to see that these prescripts were but what 
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their own nature, and no mere external authority, command- 
ed. But the moment the faintest edge of such an experience 
as that was received into the heart, morality had begun. Mo- 
rality, then, is but a particularization of law, or it is but law 
in the moment of particularity. Law, namely, as we have 
seen, is wholly universal. Its prescripts are directed only to 
the abstract person, only to free-will as free-will. Bui there 
isan advance in concretion now: the person has become a 
subject, or better, a neighbor. And the very word neighbor 
opens a vista into a sphere of concrete interests infinitely 
richer and more complicated than that connected with the 
abstract rights of a person. 

What Hegel means by Sittlichkeit, again, is a still higher 
advance in concretion. This word really means simply mo- 
rality. The Sitte is but the Greek 7@o0<, the Latin mos, our 
own custom. What Hegel sees in it, however, is the substan- 
tial custom that has sprung from objective reason, and is fix- 
ed, established, stereotyped in the conscience and practice of 
a people. So itis that I translate it observance, sometimes 
instinctive, sometimes substantial observance. And these 
words, I think, will pretty well convey the meaning, though 
it must be confessed that the task of a translator here is ex- 
cessively puzzling. One wrong translation I will refer to. I 
have seen the word Sitélichkeit translated conventionality. 
But that is a mistake. Early in one’s studies, no doubt, such 
a translation has its own temptations; but it is entirely to 
miss the matter in hand to yield to them. What we mean 
by conventionalities are temporary customs, mere arbitrary 
agreements. Thus it is aconvention when leaving home and 
desirous that your friends should call on you when you re- 
turn, that you pay them a visit to say good-bye, or, in their 
absence, leave a card for them with P.P.C. (pour prendre 
congé) written on it. Thatisa convention. Again, it used 
to be a custom that when the representatives of a family 
made their periodical and ceremonious call on another fami- 
ly, the gentleman, in handing in the card for himself and 
wife, bent in acorner of it with his thumb. Now that is 
something purely and simply conventional. But such con- 
ventionality is very remote indeed from the Hegelian Sitte. 
By it we are to understand something not subjective but 
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objective, not contingent but necessary, not arbitrary but 
rational — something fixed, permanent, established — some- 
thing looked upon as sacred and springing from a sacred 
source. I have tried all manner of English words for it, and 
once thought I had got over the difficulty by translating Sitt- 
lich, Sittlichkeit, and Sitte, respectively by the terms ritual, 
rituality, and rite, but had to give them up too, what they 
suggested being either too ecclesiastical or too externally 
ceremonial. Were we to reserve the Latin morality for He- 
gel’s Moralitadt, and the Greek ethicality for Hegel’s Sittlich- 
keit, the end so far would be pretty well attained, but we 
should still want a word for Sitte. It is this word Sitte that 
I propose to render by observance, and I really have been 
quite unable to find any single English term that would suit 
better. Could we use cwstom—the commonest term of all— 
that indeed would be preferable; but I think that your ears 
will tell you that that is impossible, at all events at first. 

If we consider it well, there is an abstractness, a one-sided- 
ness observable in will, whether as manifested in right, or as 
manifested in morality; whereas in observance will is con- 
crete, and any such defect disappears. In right, for example, 
will is realized in something merely external, while in mo- 
rality, again, itis realized only internally in the contingent 
individual subject. This is not so, however, in regard to the 
Sittlich, the observational, where what is inner is also outer, 
and what is outer is alsoinner. Take filial obedience, for 
example; there is a Sitte, a sacred usage, a civil custom, a 
substantial observance, and we can see it to be no less real 
as an outward act than as an inward sentiment, and no less 
real as an inward sentiment than as an outward act. Socie- 
tary usage that is as well societary sentiment, or societary 
sentiment that is as well societary usage—that, then, is Sitt- 
lichkeit—that, then, is observance. In such usage we see 
society to be in enjoyment of what we may call the second 
or higher nature; such usage, or the system of such usages, 
we can see also to be capable of being named the substance 
of free-will, a substance which each individual free-will, each 
member of the society knows to be that individual member’s 
own proper substance. He then possesses virtue, ethical 
personality, whose whole nature is permeated and pervaded 
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by this substantial life; who regards, accordingly, his parti- 
cular place in the system as not negative to him, but peace- 
fully accepts it, trusting implicitly in the whole, and ready 
to sacrifice himself to it; and this is so, not as regards the 
State only; but as regards every one of its subordinate par- 
ticular institutions. 

We see, then, the nature of Hegel’s threefold division of 
the science of right, and we see more particularly that this 
division has been prescribed by the notion. The first divi- 
sion, abstract right, or what we may call legality, is will in 
the universality of the person; the second, morality, is will 
in the particularity of the neighbor; and the third, Sittlich- 
keit, ethicality, or we may even say politicality, is will in the 
singularity of the citizen or political subject. Of course, the 
series legality, morality, politicality, as well as the series per- 
son, neighbor, citizen, can only correspond to the series uni- 
versality. particularity, singularity, when the words of each 
are precisely understood as Hegel understands them. Un- 
derstood as we understand them, person, neighbor, for exam- 
ple, are perhaps each less universal than citizen. Both words, 
indeed—neighbor and citizen—are, as used here, my own, 
and there must be seen in them only Hegel’s notions. The 
same principle that conditions the general classifications 
contions also the subordinate ones; and when legality or ab- 
stract right is divided into Property, Contract, and Penalty, 
it is still the march of the notion through its moments that 
Hegel seés and would have us see. What respects form, 
however, will perhaps be still more intelligible when we 
draw into preciser consideration the matter discussed. 

The essence of property then, as we have seen, is that a 
physical object—an object without will—is transformed from 
its own brute externality and meaninglessness into an em- 
bodiment of free-will. In property, accordingly, there is a 
union of two factors, of free-will on the one hand, and of an 
external object on the other, and this union is as necessary 
to the one as to the other. If the object acquires meaning 
and function only when it is taken up into the life of the per- 
son, this person for his part can become manifestible only 
through the object. Singly and in disunion either element 
is abstract; only in union, only together, are they both con- 
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crete. From this, then, we see at once the tautology of the 
prescript that what I can take as property must be res nul- 
lius—that va sans dire; for what already expresses free-will 
is already my will, and no longer an alien object that only 
waits embodiment. Again, the will, as we have it in the per- 
son, is, as has already been discussed, very evidently single; 
- what it takes into possession must be single also. It cannot 
take possession, then, of genera, or of the elements. The per- 
son, in his singleness, cannot take possession of the genus 
vegetable or of the element air. Being single, he cannot make 
private property of what is universal. Even to make good 
his right of community in what is universal, this universal 
itself must be converted into singles, as into breaths of air 
and draughts of water. We are to perceive here, then, that 
it is the nature of the person rather than that of the object 
that is the dictating element; just as it is this person’s will, 
and not the fact merely: of his being jirs¢, that enables him 
to make anything his. It would be idle for free-will to make 
its what were already its; and to make mine what is his 
is to negate free-will, is to negate my own will. For prop- 
erty is an absolute assignment, and no mere result of mu- 
tual agreement. This is not mine simply because of my 
acknowledgment that that is yours. This is mine, that is 
yours, because free-will as free-will has set itself into either. 
Free-will is embodied in property, and through property is 
the intercourse of free-will with free-will mediated. But as 
this is so, or as it is the possession of property that gives ob- 
jective reality tomy free-will, itis my duty to possess prop- 
erty—property, I say, and not such and such property. What 
and how much property I may possess are not considera- 
tions that belong to our present sphere, where we are confined 
to the abstract right of the person. Of that person, how- 
ever, it is certainly not only the right, but also the duty, to 
be a possessor of property. And here I may point out the 
importance of the lesson indicated. It used to be very much 
the fashion to run down riches and cry up poverty—espe- 
cially wherever and whenever it was supposed that the young 
were in hearing. The bliss of poverty and the bale of riches 
—this was set us in every copy-line. No page of any primer 
but was sonorous with it, and it was rounded into our ears in 
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every new tongue we came to—Latin, or Greek, or French, or 
German. We heard it in church too, just as we heard it at 
home, or as we heard it in school. And when-we came to 
the university we were assured by the Professor of Morals 
that that was philosophy—that that was wisdom. Then we 
read it in the ancients and we read it in the moderns: Cicero 
and Horace and the seven wise men, Simonides and Phocyli- 
des and the rest, were for ever talking of it; and even in these 
very days our last great man asserted, as by an authority 
de par le roi, that if he had a true man to bring up with the 
heart of a man in him, he would say rather let him be poor! 
It may seem very bold, then, should I at all hint disagree- 
ment here with an opinion that has been so long, so variously, 
and so authoritatively sanctioned. Nevertheless it does seem 
to me that the effects of this opinion have not been always 
good. I fear that too many a bright young literary soul has 
been led away by it, despising money as money, and under- 
valuing the honest industry that was to bring it, marrying 
improvidently, living aw jour le jowr, believing that every 
mouth brought its own bite with it, and trusting quite unmis- 
givingly to the future, till, having piped his best all his sum- 
mer of youth like the grasshopper, he was refused food by 
the ants and told only to dance his best in the winter of his 
old age. Of course, I would not for a moment have it sup- 
posed that I take the opposite extreme, and counsel the pur- 
suit of riches as man’s sole business. These very days of ours. 
are not less full of the futility of that valgarity than of the 
disappointment and regret that are the end of the former de- 
lusion. What I have only to point out here is that it is the 
duty of man as man to possess property. In truth no man 
is a man till he is also a proprietor. Then it is only that he 
has entered into the concrete life of the state, and is of any 
true value; then itis only that he has attained life—a con- 
crete life for himself. He is a person now, a citizen, a neigh- 
bor; no nerve or artery of the whole but meets in him; he 
lives the whole and enjoys the whole, and feels, in short, that 
only now properly can he say that he lives at all. How dif- 
ferent the young literary enthusiasts who will not make 
money, but will only pipe! These, after all, live only an ab- 
stract life, and they feel themselvés in the end, not as their 
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fellows, but isolated and apart, lonely, useless, miserable. 
This, then, is the lesson here, that it is about the first duty 
of manhood to respect property, knowing that only through 
property does a man enter into the state and become one with 
the concrete. So it will be advisable that all those young 
literary enthusiasts who threaten to live only abstract lives 
should undergo apprenticeship in a lawyer’s office. There 
probably sooner than anywhere else will they be brought to 
sanity as regards property. 

It is the duty, then, of every free-will, of every person, to 
possess property; and so far all free-wills, all persons, are 
equal. And here it is we get the true light on that equality 
that is so current among certain political parties now-a-days. 
All human beings, that is, in so far as they are persons, are 
not only free but equal. Equality and freedom are by no 
means convertible terms, however; they are not. even in 
direct, but rather in inverse proportion. Hegel’s own ex: 
pressions in this reference are among his happiest and most 
exoteric, and I think you will not ask me to beg pardon for 
following them here pretty closely. 

Hegel commences by admitting that it is not incorrect to 
regard the main interests of a constitution as centering in 
_what the words Freedom and Equality imply; but he com- 
plains that, as generally used, they are abstract, and can only 
lead to the destruction of the concrete that the state is. This 
concrete itself, the state, is precisely what on one side intro- 
duces inequality and must introduce inequality; for the dis- 
tinctions of rulers and subjects, of ranks and classes, of 
authorities and of those amenable to these, are inseparable 
from it. To carry equality rigorously out, then, would be to 
put an end to these and the state itself. Then it is said, all 
men are equal by nature; but itis quite plain that, when 
physical nature is meant, all men are rather unequal by na- 
ture; while, by nature the notion being meant, all men are 
indeed so far equal, but not to the exclusion of infinite ine- 
quality otherwise. That we should be pronounced equal as 
persons, as men—and not, as in Greece and Rome, because 
we happen to be certain men, and not certain other men—this 
is not the product of nature but of the consciousness of the 
deepest principle in our spiritual structure, and of the long 
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‘and laborious evolution of this consciousness into its present 


universality. 

‘Again, as said, equality as persons does not exclude infi- 
nite inequality otherwise. That all citizens are equal be- 
fore the law, has no extension beyond that legal equality 
of the person; otherwise, or the person apart, we are not 
more equal before the law than away from the law. It is 
precisely according to that inequality away from the law 
that the law itself indeed taxes us. In regard to taxes, it 
would plainly be monstrous injustice in the law to regard 
us all as equal, though, at the same time, it must and can be 
led only by what it sees equal in us in regard to property, 
age, ability, sex, &c. 

As regards freedom, again, it ought not to be taken ab- 
stractly as the freedom of subjective self-will. Legal restric- 
tion ought to be seen to be the true freedom ; and formerly 
precisely such restrictions used to be called the freedoms, the 
liberties. In effect, every veritable law is a freedom, a lib- 
erty, for it is a result of objective reason. In the best sense, 
it is not true, then, that the state is but the mutual limitation 


of each other’s liberties; in the best sense, on the contrary, 


the state is a realization of liberty; for, in reality, to restrain 
particular or formal will is to emancipate universal and sub- 


stantial will. We see but a similar mistake when it is said, 


too, that modern nations are more susceptible of equality than 
liberty; what is in question here is but abstract equality and 
abstract liberty, and it is only right that abstract presupposi- 
tions in regard to liberty, as these are, should be found to 
break on the realm of reality and fact as more rational and 
powerful in its concretion than they in their abstraction. It 
is more correct in this reference to say, on the contrary, that 
the high development of the modern state introduces the 
greatest concrete individual inequality ; while, on the other 
hand, the deeper rationality and the firmer stability of the 
laws lead to a proportionally greater liberty, which also they 
can more readily concede and endure. The very word “lib- 
erty,” moreover, implies a certain antithesis to equality, and 
the more firmly established liberty is as the security of per- 
son and property, as opportunity to develop and make avail- 
able talent and other advantages, the less there is of equality, 
Vol. vii.—15 
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and the more of liberty itself even in a subjective sense, as 
that of the will of the individual. 

These are excellent reflections, gentlemen, and they readily 
suggest important applications. It is that cry of equality that 
is the dominant phenomenon of the day now, and we may 
understand it in its true light by the assistance of these ob- 
servations of Hegel. The workmen find themselves as good 
as their masters, the servants as their mistresses, our wives 
as their husbands; and they all cry equality, meaning only 
an abstract identity that is utterly impossible. So much 
does the cry continue extending, nevertheless, that we may 
presently expect to meet a demand for the equality of chil- 
dren with parents, orto hear the tailor complain that it is 
very unjust he should be a tailor, the dancing-master simi- 
larly rebel against his vocation, and grocers and haberdashers 
and linen-drapers, and even perhaps lawyers and lecturers, 
all complain that they are very ill-used individuals, and 
insist on the original identity which is their birthright. That 
word identity, indeed, mirrors the whole matter, and we sim- 
ply see that the differences are tired of being differences, and 
would fain sink to rest together in the negation of the blank 
identity which were the only equality. In short, it is the old 
story of the revolt of the members, the state being snbstituted 
for the belly as that that is to be destroyed. It seems indeed 
to be the creed of the highest enlightenment now-a-days that 
what is called a state is but an expensive superfluity; that 
society, civilization, is nothing but the raising of commodities 
and the exchange of them, and that no control is required 
there but that of the policeman to keep the workman quiet. 
Accordingly, with this end in view, we are exhorted to doctor 
and parson ourselves, and I suppose I may add, lawyer our- 
selves and lecture ourselves. If we could cure the evil, we 
must cure it in the root, however; that is, we must quash 
the raising of commodities itself; for it is quite certain that 
from that root the whole ramified and overshadowing calamity 
springs. To raise a single commodity, taking the commodity 
as a commodity, and not as a single cabbage or a single 
potato, supposes the whole iniquitous system — supposes 
workmen and food and clothes and ships and railroads and 
steam-engines—supposes science, and all the rest, in short; 
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and all the rest, as the concrete differences, can only be kept 
together in the single concrete identity, in the single concrete 
life that is the state. Common sense would seem to sug- 
gest, then, that we should be far better employed in telling 
the story of Menenius now-a-days than in exhorting the 
hands not to carry and the teeth not to chew. 

In further connection with the subject of equality, Hegel 
refers to the proposal of an equal division of property, and 
convicts its “emptiness and superficiality” from the very na- 
ture of thecase. “ Not only external nature in its contingency 
but the entire round of spirit in its infinite individual devel- 
opments, though under a rational organic whole, falls into 
particularity;” and, in saying as much, Hegel intimates that 
existence, whether physical or metaphysical, must obey the 
law that lies in the moment of the notion named the particu- 
lar, and inequality is inevitable—not only so, that is, But we 
must thankfully see it to be so, and that it is only “an empty 
superficial wnderstanding” which, in its abstractions, can 
blind itself to it. It is but the same blind understanding, 
too, that complains of the injustice of nature in the inequal- 
ity of her distributions; for nature, as without freedom, is 
neither just nor unjust. As for its being the right of every 
man to have a sufficiency, Hegel remarks that this, so 
vaguely spoken, “is only a well-meant (but as what is well- 
meant generally is) non-objective moral wish; the question 
at all of sufficiency, besides, not falling to be discussed under 
property, but under civil society.” It is but in harmony with 
such views that we find Hegel referring tothe Agrarian laws 
and pointing to the triumph—though at some cost to right 
otherwise—of the more rational moment in the struggle that 
took place in their regard betweeen public and private prop- 
erty in land. Family Pacts, and /idei commissa in the same 
connection, Hegel also mentions here as opposed to the right 
of personality, and consequently to that of property. In 
regard to Plato’s republic, he remarks that it fails in the mo- 
ment of particularity, and is unjust to the person in making 
him incapable of private property ; and as for pious benevo- 
lent brotherhoods for a community of goods, we are told that 
such an idea may present itself without difficulty to a moral 
imagination that misunderstands the nature of right, free- 
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will, of spirit, in its moments, and reminds us that Epicurus 
objected to some friends of his who had made such proposals 
that, in the moral and religious reference, they are bad, for 
they manifest mistrust; and those who mistrust each other 
are not friends. “Further,” observes Hegel, “ the equality 
which might be introduced as to distribution of goods, would, 
depending as these do on industry, speedily dissolve itself 
again. But what is not ‘to be done, neither shall it be tried 
to be done. For men are indeed equal, but only as persons, ’ 
only as regards the principle of possession. By virtue of that 
principle it is the duty of every one to possess property. If 
we will speak of equality, this, then, we must regard as the 
only one. But the question of particularity, what and how 
much I may possess, that belongs elsewhere; and the alle- 
gation is false that right demands equality of property for all 
of us, for right demands only that each of us shall have prop- 
erty. Rather it expressly is in particularity that inequality 
has its place, and equality there were unright.” In short, 
private property is a necessity of reason. Free-will must 
' realize itself; that is, necessarily in an outer as outer. Will 
as will is also singular or individual. ‘Property, therefore, is 
personal—is this particular property—is mine—is this par- 
ticular property of this particular me. “Seizure is the enun- 
ciation of the judgment that athing is mine. My will has 
subsumed it—given it that predicate of mine. It is the right 
of will so to subsume in itself all external things whatever, 
for it is in itself the universal; while they, not referent of 
themselves to themselves, are only under necessity and not 
free. It is in right of this relation that man takes to himself 
all outer things, and makes of them other things than they 
are. He treats them so only in accordance with their verita- 
ble nature.” Hegel considers this to be the case even as re- 
gards the body and life itself: those, “like all other things,” 
he says, “I possess only in so far as it is my will”; and he 
adds, “the brute cannot mutilate or put an end to itself— 
only man can. The brute has itself indeed in possession ; its 
soul possesses its body; but it has no right to its own life, 
because it does not willit.” Of course, if it is as will-less 
that external things are capable of being taken into pos- 
session, the same reason applies to the lower animals, and 
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we may reconcile ourselves to the whole position, it being 
premised as a necessary and indispensable condition that 
there shall be no cruelty, that they shall be with us happier 
even than they would have been with nature. As for the 
putting of them to death, that, as far as it is only that, is 
not cruelty. An ahimal reflects not, it knows nothing of 
death, thinks nothing of death; its life is as it were infinite, . 
an infinite affirmation; for of the two negatives, birth and 
death, between which this affirmation hangs, it knows noth- 
ing; its life, consequently, is fairly infinite, and’ death is no 
diminution to it. How different with us! 
** We look before and after, 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some grief is fraught: 
Our sweetest songs are those 

That tell of saddest thought.”’ 
Man’s life alone of all below is to its own self a life of limita- 
tion, a life of finitude: all other lives, even those of what is 
inorganic, if we may figure its existence so, are to their own 
selves infinite; for to their own selves they begin not, and 
neither do they end. Strange, too, itis the very finitude of 
them that makes their infinitude; it is man’s very infinitude 
—the infinitude of his thought—that makes the finitude of 
his life. And this may be regarded as, in its way, an argu- 
ment for the immortality of the individual soul; only such 
immortality were justice to man, for the privilege of reason 
is but a privilege of pain. 

To Hegel, then, even the body—nay, the mind itself—re- 
quires to be taken possession of to become in actuality ours. 
Culture, education, is required for both. The body, in the 
immediacy of its existence, is inadequate to the soul, and 
must be made its ready organ and its animated tool. The 
mind, too, is at first, as it were, immersed in nature, and re- 
quires enfranchisement. “This enfranchisement is in each 
subject the hard labor against mere subjectivity of action, 
and against the immediacy of appetite, as against the subjec- 
tive vanity of feeling, and the arbitrariness or caprice of self- 
will. But through this labor it is that subjective will attains. 
to objectivity, and becomes capable and worthy of being the 
actuality of the idea. For so particularity is wrought into 
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universality, and through universality becomes the concrete 
singular.” 

My body, as mine, must be toanother sacred, then ; for vio- 
lence is done my will when violence is done my body. My 
freedom is my body’s freedom, and I cannot be degraded into 
a beast of burden. It is this immediacy of body to mind that 
makes the difference between an offence to the person and an 
offence to one’s more external property. As regards monstra- 
tion of possession, the human shape divine is for personality 
alone ample credentials and authenticity enough; but it is 
otherwise in regard to external things generally, for the pos- 
session of which monstration is indispensable. It is only chil- 
dren, as Hegel pojnts out, who allege bare will as proof of 
property and as against monstration; and it is certainly not 
uncommon to find one child trying to prevent another from 
seizing something by calling out, “It’s mine.” Mere will will 
not suffice men, howevér; for them monstration of some kind 
is imperatively necessary, and rationally so, for an outward 
objectivity can alone guarantee the inward subjectivity. The 
setting of will in an object is certainly the notion of property, 
but there is required also a realization of this. 

Seizin, seizure, occupation, possession, or the taking into 
possession, appropriation, &c.—the mode of this varies, and 
must vary, according to infinite conditions bearing on the 
nature of the object and the power of the individual. As a 
general rule, it may be said that the more I introduce forma- 
tion into anything, the more I make it mine. It does not fol- 
low, however, that, so to speak, only mine in it is mine; that 
is, that the form alone is mine. If the form is mine, so also is 
the matter; and it is a mere idle subtlety on the part of Fichte 
to suggest that the gold cup which I have made a cup is only 
my cup, and that it is another’s to take the gold if he can. 
Truly, if he can! A substance without qualities is an empty 
abstraction, and for the rest it is in the substance that I have 
set my will, and the formation is only a sign‘thereof. In 
such cases there is really nothing, then, that, as masterless, 
another may take. Hegel treats the whole subject of posses- 
sion under the three heads of Seiznre, Use, and Alienation, 
and affects still tosee in this the moments of the notion. We 
may say, for example, that the affirmation of will in an object 
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corresponds to the moment of simple apprehension, while 
will that only uses an object only negates it—a process, as it 
were, of judgment; and zil/ that alienates an object, returns 
out of externality into its own self, which may be regarded 
so far as a moment of reason. For I may remark here, as I 
have remarked already, in the manipulation of the moments, 
it is often a convenience to substitute the concreter moments 
of simple apprehension, judgment, and reason, for the more 
abstract ones of universality, particularity, and singularity — 
a substitution for the rest that throws its own light on the 
nature of the general ideas invplved, which, however, I hope 
my first lecture demonstrated at full. To correlate seizure, 
use, and alienation, with the moments of the notion, is nev- 
ertheless, I fear, somewhat foreed—a remark that must be 
extended perhaps to Hegel’s immediate division here of Ap- 
propriation into Bodily Seizure, Formation, and Designation. 
In that triplet Hegel also affects to see an adumbration of the 
moments of the notion, and points out that they are—which 
indeed they are—a rise in generalization, a rise from indi- 
viduality to universality. 

IT know not that it is worth while for me to enter at 
length into all that may be said on these three forms of ap- 
propriation. Knowing that I have to say so much in these 
lectures that is hard to understand, there is a certain tempta- 
tion to expatiate on what at length will prove universally 
intelligible, and so get credit, as it were, for having said some- 
thing at last; but it appears to me to belong far more nearly 
to my duty to occupy myself rather with what is difficult, 
and so do at least some actual work in the way’of explana- 
tion. Of the natural limitations of bodily seizure, of its 
extension by inference to what is in connection with the 
amount seized, or of its extension in actual fact through arti- 
ficial means—of all that I think I need say nothing, for a lit- 
tle reflection will suggest it to every one. As regards what is 
referred to as connections, for example, there are contermin- 
ous rivers, seas, lakes, pastures, and hunting-grounds—there 
are rocks and minerals—there are alluvial deposits, strand 
ings and wreckings, waifs and strays, flotsam, jetsam, game, 
&e. As concerns such things, it is the wnderstanding that 
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decides with its grounds and counter-grounds, and not the 
notion with its moments of reason. 

What concerns formation is as exoteric as what concerns 
bodily seizure, and may be perfunctorily passed with quite as 
little secruple. Itis evidently a more perfect form of monstra- 
tion as a more permanent and complete one. The cultivation 
of the soil, the planting of trees, the raising of cattle, must all 
be regarded as instances of it. The protection of game may 
also be regarded as a species of formation, and so also may 
the pasturing, hunting, and fishing of nomads, or other peo- 
ple that come and go, though, so far as monstration is con- 
cerned, they are less perfect. “I add also that no formation 
can make a slave, can make property of a human being; and 
the reason lies not in any expediency of the understanding, 
but in reason itself, in the notion: man is free-will, and must 
be respected as such. It is to be allowed, however, that in 
certain past times slavery was not so wholly unjustifiable, so 
far, that is, as many men then had not yet taken possession 
of themselves, had not yet formed themselves into free-will, 
but were, so to speak, in mere undeveloped externality and 
naturality, creatures simply of instinct and brute nature. 
Now, however, that the seat of industry is the ethical state, 
slavery is no longer possible, for the ethical state is but the 
realized idea of liberty. : 

As for the remaining mode of occupancy, designation, or 
the employment of signs, it is pleasant to see that such a man 
as Hegel, even with such an infallible touchstone and _test in 
hand as the notion, must have had considerable difficulty in 
deciding as -to what he was to say of it, whether he was to 
say that it was more perfect or less perfect than the others. 
Understanding—and with all the mooning madness that his 
unintelligible dialect and dialectic have attached to him, 
Hegel's understanding is really about the toughest and 
soundest going — understanding seems to have led him to 
say, in the first instance, as to his pupils at Niirnberg, that 
“occupancy by mere designation of the object is imperfect.” 
And really the attachment of a mere sign, some mere badge, 
some mere ticket, to an article, appears at first sight about 
the most partial, perishable, and feeble way of seizing that 
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one can well imagine. So it is we find Hegel remarking in 
those Niirnberg days: “ The sign, token, or ticket, that does 
not constitute, as formation does, at the same time the thing 
itself, is an object that has a signification which lies not in 
its own nature, but is foreign to it; while, on the other hand, 
that which is signified again, hasa nature alien to /és nature. 
Designation is therefore arbitrary. What a thing shall be 
the sign of, is more or less a, matter of convenience.” Even 
in the text of the Rechtsphilosophic, something of hesitation 
as to the relative ranks of the three modes of seizure still 
unmistakably betrays itself. There bodily seizure is spoken 
of as “on the sensuous side the completest mode, though oth- 
erwise only subjective, temporary, and restricted.” “ Forma- 
tion” is called “the seizure the most adequate to the idea, as 
bringing to unity in itself both the subjective and the objec- 
tive element.” Nay, in the Rechtsphilosophic it is directly 
said of designation itself that it is “ very indefinite.” It is in 
what are called the Zusdtze, the additions after his death 
from public lectures, as supplied by students or his own ma- 
nuscripts, that we find Hegel at last doing designation the 
justice of acknowledgment which he had all along done .it of 
position: it was always third. There he points out the rise 
in generalization represented by the three modes in their 
relative places, which I have alreaded alluded to; character- 
izes designation as essentially intellectual, and therefore 
easily applicable to an entire whole; and finally concludes 
thus: “Occupancy by means of designation is the most per- 
fect of all, for the other kinds of it are also more or less of the 
nature of a sign. When I seize a thing, or form a thing, the 
ultimate import is always asign that, to the exclusion of oth- 
ers, I have set my will in the thing. The notion of a sign is 
namely this, that a thing does not stand for what it is, but 
for what it signifies. A cockade signifies, for example, the na- 
tionality of a man, though the color has no connection what- 
ever with the nation, and exhibits not itself but the nation. 
By this, that hé can give a sign, and by its means acquire, 
man shows his sovereignty over things.” 

Here, then, we see that Hegel is led to the truth at last, 
even by his own notion; for there is no doubt but that desig- 
nation, as intellectual, is the preferable mode of seizure. 
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Thus it is that the mark, the token, the ticket, however insig- 
nificant, becomes significant. It is a great help and a wel- 
come encouragement to us poor mortals, however, to see our 
own weaknesses and hesitations reflected in a Hegel, and to 
know thus that we possess a common nature even with him. 

The transition from seizure to use is very characteristic of 
Hegel, and, of course, accomplished through the notion. It 
is impossible to express this better than Hegel does; but un- 
fortunately it is also impossible to find direct equivalents in 
English for Hegel’s German terms. I must content myself 
with some faint adumbration of it. In seizure, will has made 
a thing its. The will is thus as it were positive in the rela- 
tion, and the thing negative. But the will thus particularly 
determined by the thing is will in a particular volition, or 
particular will in a desire, and the negative thing further is 
at the same instant determined as only for it and serving it, 
ministering to it. We have thus a particular will using a 
particular thing. If any one will take the trouble to analyze 
this, he will find that our last result has simply been put into 
the power of the Notion as so much material to grind, which 
it accomplishes through its successive rollers of the univer- 
sal, the particular, and the singular moments. The illustra- 
tion of Hegel’s general procedure, and the source and true 
nature of its figurativeness contained here, is, as it appears 
to me, exceedingly telling. 

The definition of use that is evidently the consequent result 
is this: “Use is the realization of my desire through the 
alteration, destruction, consumption of the thing, the self- 
lessness of whose nature is thus manifested, and which ac- 
cordingly accomplishes thus its destiny.” Hegel is said to 
have exclaimed once at table when the dishes were long of 
coming, “ Only let them come—we will soon achieve on them 
their own destiny.” He must, plainly, have had then in mind 
this sentence of his own composition. 

Hegel remarks of use that it is the veal side of property, 
and that the perception of this lies at the bottom of the pre- 
text put forth often in cases of wrongful occupation, that 
what is so occupied was unused. Nevertheless he decides 
that property is the universal, use the particular, and that, 
in the first instance, it is the former must be deferred to. 
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Still he observes further, that formation, designation, &c., are 
in themselves external, unless will, actually present, give 
them meaning and value. Property, then, become master- 
less, as devoid of actual will, may be lost or acquired, in 
lapse of time, through prescription—which has thus a philo- 
sophical basis, and not one of mere expediency. For will to 
have, it is necessary for will to manifest itself. National 
monuments are national property, so long as the national 
honor and memory live in them: when these cease, they 
become the prey of him who likes. The extinction of copy- 
right depends on the same principle, though in an inverse 
manner: literary productions become in lapse of time a 
universal property, and pass into contingent private posses- 
sion. Mere land, as burying ground, or otherwise privileged 
to non-use, involves a simply arbitrary unactual will, by in- 
fringement of which no veritably real interest is injured, and 
respect for which, therefore, cannot be guaranteed. Hegel 
has several very fine observations here on attempted distinc- 
tions between property and use, on partial and temporary | 
use, value, &c.; but at present I can only refer you to them. 
It is in this connection that he remarks, “It is more than 
fifteen hundred years since the liberty of the person through 
Christianity began to flourish, and became a universal princi- 
ple for a part—a small one indeed—of the human race. The 
liberty of property, however, has only since yesterday, we 
may say, been here and there recognized as a principle. An 
example from universal history of the length of time re- 
quired by Spirit for its advance in self-consciousness—and a 
rebuke to the impatience of foolish opinion.” 

At our next meeting I shall finish the general subject, and 
make some remarks on books. 
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HEGEL’S SCIENCE OF ABSOLUTE SPIRIT. 
By G. 8. Hau. 


WHAT IS TO BE UNDERSTOOD BY HEGEL’S SCIENCE OF 
ABSOLUTE SPIRIT / , 

Psychology is the substructure of ethics. The latter treats 
of the idea of the Good as it becomes the problem of the 
human will. The Good, as idea, is absolute, as Hegel has 
expressly admitted in his doctrine of ideas in the Logic. It 
would, therefore, be a mistake to suppose that he ascribed 
only a relative content to right, to morality, and to ethics. 
He has designated the entire sphere of the practical mind as 
objective, because man himself must produce the good, and 
is unavoidably linked with finitude in his action. 

Human labor has, first of all, as its end, man’s enfranchise- 
ment from the limitations of finitude. 

Man is brought into negative relation to nature, in order, 
through its transformation, to impart to it an ethical organi- 
zation as the organ of his freedom. Freedom itself has only 
itself as its content, but the form of this content is capable of 
improvement, and has therefore a finite side. The world 
which it produces for itself in the state is indeed the objective 
expression of the Good; it is in so far good, but it must al- 
ways progress toward the better. The laws of a people cor- 
respond to a stage in their development, but they become 
inadequate with progressive knowledge of the good. They 
need to be reformed; new laws must be added to the old; 
history never reaches a state of repose. Likewise, too, the 
individual can never arrive at an ultimate conclusion for 
himself, but must forever morally renew, reform, purify 
himself. 

It would be a very ‘sad thing if the ethical man did not, 
even in his struggles, enjoy the consciousness that he was 
in the Absolute. There is no more pitiable virtue than that 
which expects blessedness as a result external to, and sepa- 
table from, the conflict itself, or as a reward distinct from 
freedom. From this miserable eundemonism, which seeks to 
make virtue at last a means for arriving at a state of exist- 
ence which involves a sensuous well-being, with however fine 
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phrases it may be concealed, Hegel can decidedly be acquit- 
ted, as well as from that misconception which apprehends 
freedom as something other than the characteristic activity of 
man. That, therefore, which he calls absolute spirit has this 
productivity as its condition, but is distinguished by the fact 
that the unrest of the conflict is sublated. In art, religion, 
and science, man exalts’ himself above the historical process 
to absolute reconciliation with the absolute. As phenomenon 
these elements of the absolut mind belong to the historical 
process. They are also perfectible, but in their manifestation 
they negate at the same time the finite part of the national 
and personal individuality which pertains to them. The beau- 
tiful, in whatever form it presents itself, enchants us at once 
by its harmony. Religion, however much of error is min- 
gled with it, exalts man above all the tumult of history, 
above all the narrowness ef his personal interests, above all 
the good and ill of fortune into the earnestness of eternity. 
Science, finally, has the conception of the True as its object, 
which belongs exclusively to no people and to no time. The 
fact that in a right-angled triangle the square of its hy pothe- 
neuse equals the square of the other two sides is and abso- 
lute truth independent of all history and of all men. We 
now call it the Pythagorean theorem, that we may be grate- 
fully reminded of the man who first uttered the knowledge 
of this truth; yet the name of Pythagoras is indifferent as 
far as the truth itself is concerned. That which science pro- 
duces among a people at a particular period is acquired as 
the possession of all humanity and for all time. The scien- 
tific form with Hegel is the last and highest of the forms of 
the absolute mind, because it contains the mediated unity of 
truth and its certainty. Art requires for its development a 
sensuous material; religion possesses indeed the substance 
of the true, but it only believes it at first. Belief (faith) rep- 
resents the absolute in forms more or less addressed to the 
phantasy, while thinking advances to conception, the simple 
logical forms of which admit of transformation to no higher 
or simpler form. 

It admits of no doubt that Hegel understood by the expres- 
sion Absolute Spirit, only the human mind as it raises itself 
to the absoluteness of existence. It might naturally be ex- 
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pected that under this designation he would understand that 
which we men are wont to name God—the Absolute as abso- 
lute-subject. Yet it cannot be denied that Theology proper 
is not found in Hegel’s system, and that he rather laid stress 
upon carrying the idea of God through all parts of Philoso- 
phy. There is one point in his system where the reader can- 
not but expect that he will admit the above expressly. This 
is the metaphysical foundation of the Christian religion, 
which he declares absolute, faith in which he makes to coin- 
cide in content with the philosophical conception of God. It 
may be observed from his interpretation of the notion “God,” 
as Father, Son, and Spirit, that he identifies the Father with 
the logical idea that under the sonship of God he subsumes 
nature and the finite mind, and that by the name “Spirit” 
(mind) he understands mankind as it is realized in the church, 
in which the atonement of man with God is achieved. With 
special emphasis he here inculcates that God is real spirit 
(mind) only by virtue of the fact that he exists as spirit for 
spirit; i.e. he affirms the incarnation of God as an eternal 
act, as an immanent determination of his essence, and uses 
therefore for the description of spirit (mind) the term return 
of the absolute into itself. We might acknowledge ourselves 
satisfied with this if the subjectivity of God, as soon as we 
come to speak of it, were not confounded with that which 
Hegel loved to name with emphasis “conception.” If we ask 
e.g. why Nature exists, Hegel answers that it is the nature of 
conception [or Idea] to distinguish itself from itself as real- 
ity. This merely logical determination does not satisfy us 
when we contemplate the vast universe with its millions of 
worlds. 

If we posit reason as unconsciously active in matter, which 
first comes to consciousness in man, then there exists no God 
as subject in and for himself. It remains inconceivable how, 
in unthinking matter, thought, without being thought of, can 
be active. 

If we presuppose a God as special subject of the world, he 
must not only carry the conception of nature in distinction 
from its existence in his own being, but he must also produce 
its reality, which transition we call creation. 

It cannot be doubted that the latter was the view of Hegel 
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when it is considered that he made the logical idea the prius 
of nature, and affirmed that it emits itself freely to its other 
{ddrepov), to nature. If we find the exposition of the concep- 
tion of creation at the close of the Logic under the category 
of the absolute method, we find ourselves for the moment 
entirely at fault. With Hegel we must not merely have the 
totality of his system ever in view, but we must also not for- 
get that life, truth, goodness, as well as will, are predicates 
of his logical idea. They bore for him the significance of God 
in statu abscondito, who must first reveal himself as God 
through nature and history. [t may be allowed, moreover, 
to remember the express declaration which Hegel has given 
concerning the personality of God in the previously men- 
tioned critique of Jacobi in the Heidelberg Year-Book. 


DIFFICULTIES WHICH ARISE FROM HEGEL’S DIVISION OF THE 
SCIENCE OF ABSOLUTE SPIRIT. 


We must distinguish a twofold presentation of the spheres 
of absolute mind by Hegel. One is given in the Encyclope- 
dia, the other in an extensive development of art, religion 


and philosophy which he presented in the form of lectures, 
and which have been published by his scholars. The text- 
book paragraphs of the former were clearly only a brief ab- 
stract of that which the last chapters of the Phenomenology 
had presented upon these subjects. They alone would have 
left us in great obscurity had they not been completed and 
elucidated by the more extended expositions of the lectures. 
We are surprised at their richness, their manifoldness, and 
their originality. The depth and breadth to which Hegel 
had elaborated each of these domains astonishes us. Each 
one of these expositions was of itself sufficient to insure to 
their author an undying fame. It might have been thought 
that by the Phenomenology, the Logic, and the Philosophy 
of Right, he would be exhausted ; but now there appeared 
an Aisthetics, a Philosophy of Religion, and a History of 
Philosophy, of fully equal merit. 

The division of these spheres of the Absolute affords two 
different stand-points, which in and for themselves must 
coincide ; that of content, and that of form. According to 
content, it is the ideas of the beautiful, of the good, and of 
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the true; and on the side of form, it is the differences of the- 
oretical intelligence as sensuous intuition, representation [or 
conception}, and thought. 

In the doctrine of ideas, in the Logic, Hegel defined and 
determined the conception of the idea (1) as life; (2) as 
knowledge; (3) as absolute idea. The idea of knowledge he 
has analyzed in the theoretical as the True, and in the prac- 
tical as the Good. The idea of the Beautiful is wanting. In 
the introduction of the Hsthetics he developed the Beautiful 
as the unity of the theoretical and practical idea, according 
to which it would occupy the place of the absolute idea; i.e., 
according to Hegel, that of the absolute method. In the En- 
cyclopedia esthetics, under the name of art-religion, precedes 
revealed religion (Christianity) and philosophy. When we 
‘now inquire the relation of the idea of the Good, we find that 
its realization falls within the sphere of ethics in the science 
of the objective mind.. Hegel plainly affirms that the Good 
is the condition for the spheres of absolute mind. When we 
take a retrospective view of the entire doctrine of ideas, it 
seems to be full of indistinctness and confusion. 

Itis not so easy, however, to dispose of Hegel. We must 
acknowledge that the eudemonism with which the Psychol- 
ogy ends is sublated by the conception of freedom and by 
the idea of the Good. Knowledge of the Good is the condi- 
tion of its realization. Virtue rests npon no instinct where 
it can become a custom. If we compare the ideas, we shall 
find that that of the Good stands higher than that of the 
Beautiful—higher even than that of the True, so far as we 
understand by it the scientific knowledge of the idea. The 
Beautiful is essentially concerned with the harmony of form, 
and it appears in relation to the True and the Good as a sort 
of superfluity. When Schiller, in his masterly letters upon 
the culture of the human race, proposed to mediate freedom 
through beauty, he made an error which, though itself 
beautiful, was quite natural for a poet. As idea, the True, the 
Good, and the Beautiful, are codrdinated with one another. 

In other words, the entire doctrine of ideas, as it subsisted 
from the time-of the Greeks to that of Kant and Hegel, has 
fallen into disuse, and the concrete conceptions of Reason, 
Nature, and of Mind, have taken its place. This is the ground 
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of Hegel’s distinction of the domain of absolute mind accord- 
ing to its psychological side of form as art, religion, and 
philosophy. In the system of science, he concludes with its 
absolute conception or notion. With this apprehension of 
the subject many difficulties arise. These may all be reduced 
to the fact that art presupposes religion. It is art which 
brings the notions of the religious consciousness to sensuous 
intuition. Art builds temples, carves statues of the gods and 
of the saints, paints mythical stories, and makes hymns and 
peans. So far it seems to be dependent upon religion and 
must follow it. But the principle of art does not lie in reli- 
gion, which as such can dispense with art. A grove or a 
mountain-top may serve as a temple, a rude stone as altar, 
and deity may be imaged within. When Ulysses in his ex- 
tremity prayed to Pallas, he called up her image within. 
And when she appeared to him, she assumed manifold forms 
which suited the time and occasion, and not the form ‘which 
a Phidias had given her. Religion is the higher presuppo- 
sition of art, so to speak, progressively ; regressively, it is 
ethics which is premised as its condition. Aisthetics must 
here anticipate, just as psychology furnishes presupposition 
to higher spheres. When Hegel, first in the Phenomenology 
and then in the Encyclopedia, apprehended art as art-reli- 
gion, he was led aside by Grecian traditions. 

It may also be remembered that it is art which, by the 
artistic and poetic elaboration of religious notions, prepares 
the ground for science. Artists become esthetic interpreters 
of faith and thereby aid the elevations of figurative concep- 
tions into thoughts ; but: the principle of science does not lie 
in art nor in the Beautiful, but in thought which struggles 
after the unity of certainty and truth. It is doubt which dis- 
tinguishes it from religion. 

The Hegelian classification into art, religion, and science, 
must however remain; for religion stands above art by 
virtue of its contents; and philosophy, which, according to 
Hegel, has the same éontent as revealed religion, transcends 
it in form, in subjective mediation of conviction which no 
longer requires authority. The idea of the Good does not 
suffice for the conception of religion, but it is the idea in its 


absoluteness, the idea as absolute mind, which is concerned 
Vol. vii.—16 
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in the conception. It is the relation of the temporal to the 
absolute mind, to God, by which the spheres of religion are 
established. The Good becomes here the Holy. In the laws 
of a people concerning personal freedom, property, taxes, 
courts, war, &c., no direct reference need be made to God. 
In religion the entire realm of finitude enters, with all its 
defects and errors, in order to be sublated. The state, how- 
ever high it may stand, can afford to man no absolute recon- 
ciliation ; this is possible only in personal contact of spirit 
with spirit. The state can punish crime, or it can mitigate 
or entirely remit punishment, but it cannot forgive sin. This 
is the divine prerogative. I sustain moral relations to the 
conception of duty in my conscience. This is a high stand- 
point; but my conscience can only reproach me for the offen- 
ces, errors, vices, baseness into which I have relapsed, but it 
cannot free me from the consciousness of their guilt. This 
burden I can cast off only in so far as I raise myself abso- 
lutely above my entire empirical existence, and, in unity with 
God, let all imperfection, all misery, and all sin, fall as some- 
thing unessential. 

In religion first we find the deepest deep; the difference 
between it and philosophy, therefore, subsists only as a for- 
mal one without thereby jeopardizing the independence of 
science. Hegel often said that all philosophy was theology, 
and that philosophy, when it had attained its true conception, 
had but to look back upon the development behind it. Thus 
it appears as if this final step has no special content, and 
really it seems very barren under Hegel’s treatment, as 
though, having already arrived at the highest, he had known 
nothing more to say, or as though, as in the second edition 
of the Encyclopedia, he needed to help himself by a citation 
from Aristotle’s Metaphysics. But we need to conceive the 
retrospect as made in the same manner in which he had 
treated absolute knowledge in the last division of the Phe- 
nomenology, and the error of such a sadgmens would become 
at once clear. 

The retrospect may be conceived as subjective and objec- 
tive. As subjective it presents the history of philosophy as 
the side of absolute confirmation of truth; as objective it 
furnishes a series of definitions of the absolute as they begin 
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with the abstract and go on to the concrete. (1) Reason is 
God; (2) Nature is God; (3) Spirit is God: (a) Man is God, 
(6) Humanity is God, (c) Absolute Spirit is God. These 
several definitions are the foundation of as many lines of 
proof for the existence of God. Hence are presented three 
different stand-points: 1. Logotheism; 2. Naturalism; 3. 
Anthropologism. From these are developed (1) the ontologi- 
cal, (2) the cosmo-physico-teleological, (3) the anthropologi- 
cal; the latter of which is again,divided into the proofs from 
perfectability, from morality, and from the argumentum @ 
consensu gentium. The presentation of the essence of God 
is here united with the proof of his existence which results 
from the conception of his essence. The definitions are inade- 
quate until they arrive at the conception of the pure and sim- 
ple absolute. The first, ie. “Reason is God,” is changed 
‘rather into the proposition, God is reason. As special sub- 
ject he not only is reason, but has reason; as rational God, 
as Logos, he creates Nature. He is not Nature, but he posits 
it as his absolute object, as his other. In nature as such 
he does not come back to himself; first, when through its 
mediation man is posited, God becomes object for finite 
spirit, which exalts itself to him, and in this process He him- 
self first becomes real spirit. Of Himself alone, without a 
world of mind, he would be only a mindless mind. 

With the apprehension here indicated, the final division 
of the system became a vital, pregnant recapitulation and a 
summary higher reconstruction, a speculative theology ; and 
all those misconceptions of the Hegelian philosophy which 
imagined atheism, materialism, and pantheism, to be neces- 
sarily involved in it, were made an end of. It can admit of 
no doubt that the need of such a theology was impressed 
more and more vividly upon Hegel’s mind. We find a pro- 
clivity to the Philosophy of Religion in lectures which he 
undertook upon the proofs of the existence of God with 
the twofold intention, first of giving in them elucidation of 
the Logic, and then of opposing the prejudices which since 
Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason had grown so strong against 
proofs of the existence of God, because current opinion had 
come to fancy in them only the antiquated trash of an empty 
scholasticism. Hegel here opened a way by which to pass 
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from the cosmological argument to the physico-teleological, 
and from this to the ontological, because this is the psycho- 
logical-historical course of the human mind in its elevation 
to the thought of God. 

It sounds incredible, but it is literally true, that in » all the © 
innumerable and barren quarrels which have arisen concern- 
ing the theological character of Hegel’s system, neither He- 
gelians, if I except myself, nor the opponents of Hegel have 
taken into consideration this admirable work. From the 
dialectic stand-point it may be affirmed that Hegel has never 
written anything in which depth and clearness, rigor of 
thought, and fantastic illustration of it, have been so clearly 
painted as here. It remains a matter of regret that he could 
not himself have completed this subject, and that for the on- 
tological proof a completion must be borrowed from copied 
manuscripts. Its great significance for science lies histori-. 
cally in the fact that it constitutes the antithesis of the dia- 
lectics by which Kant thought he had destroyed speculative 
theology. 

Although at the close of the Encyclopedia such a concrete 
totality and resumption as we have indicated is wanting, we 
must not imagine that he has not presented the conception of 
the idea of God expressly within his system. This is done 
in the Philosophy of Religion at the beginning of the treat- 
ment of the Christian religion, in the division which bears 
the title, “The Metaphysical Idea of God.” 


- ESTHETICS. 


Our age has become political. The esthetic interest has 
retreated behind the great impulse which the state has re- 
ceived since the July revolution, and still more since that of 
February. Our esthetic culture is now so moderate that we 
are scarcely able to regulate facts of daily life «sthetically. 
In Hegel’s time it was otherwise. Although the greatest po- 
litical catastrophes were then taking place, interest in the 
productions of art and in esthetic theories was very general 
and vital. The enjoyment and the criticism which the works 
of Goethe and Schiller furnished occasion for could not be 
dispensed with. The Romantic school had disseminated the 
study of English, Italian and Spanish literature, and by 
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Hammer-Purgstall Arabic and Persian poetry had been 
drawn into this circle. It should therefore excite no surprise 
that Hegel was exceedingly well-read in this field, and had 
a most intimate acquaintance with all the prominent art- 
phenomena, for he resided six years at Jena, the chief seat 
of the Romantic school, and near Weimar, the esthetic capi- 
tal. His Asthetics is replete with all the elements which 
that period produced. 

In order to designate its stand-point it may be regarded as 
the continuation of Schiller’s idea of the difference between 
the naive and the sentimental in poetry; through his predi- 
lection for the Hellenic, Hegel stood fast by his classico- 
antique ideal which Schiller had characterized as naive. 
The highest beauty is to him the absolute unity of the spi- 
ritual content as the internal, with the sensuous form as the 
external. The statue, as the perfect accommodation of the 
internal with the external, from which all the casualty of 
motion and all the limitation of individual existence is ele- 
vated to eternal significance, and purified to absolute ideal 
form, must consequently seem to Hegel as the highest 
achievement of art. This mean, however, has a prius and a 
posterius. The priws is the search after it, mere symbolic 
beauty, in which the external corresponds to the internal, 
but not adequately. The posterius, conversely, is the form 
in which the interior becomes superior to the exterior, which 
does not suffice to express its depth. This is the Romantic, 
ideal, called by Schiller the sentimental. 

In this lies all the peculiarity of Hegel’s esthetics. With 
fine dialectics, with many-sided erudition, and with imposing 
sequence, he construes the doctrine of the symbolic, classic, 
and romantic ideal, while he arrangeS the system of arts 
upon this conception. 

I. The Ideal in general. II. The Ideal in special: (1) sym- 
bolical (oriental); (2) plastic or classic (antique); (3) Ro- 
mantic (Christian). II. The Ideal in the unification of the 
system of arts: (1) symbolic art—architecture; (2) classic 
art—sculpture; (3) Romantic art— (qa) painting, (6) music, 
(c) poesy. 

The result of this construction is a very strong accentua- 
tion of the historical process of art and great profundity in 
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showing the connection of art with religion. Although much 
that is admirable and surprising has been accomplished by 
this method, yet the defects and the one-sidedness which 
must result thus cannot be overlooked. The labors of Weis- 
se, Vischer, and Carriére, have striven to obviate this defect, 
and to give to the esthetics that completeness which distin- 
guishes Germans above all others in this department, which, 
without Hegel’s all-embracing labor, which has brought the 
most stubborn materials into rhythm, would have been im- 
possible. 

The idea of the beautiful had not been developed by Hegel 
in the speculative doctrine of the Idea, so that this remained 
to be done at the beginning of the Aisthetics ; and here Hegel 
began with it, but in a very curt, inaccessible way. He con- 
fined himself to a few general determinations concerning the 
unity, symmetry and proportion of esthetic form, together 
with a brief discussion of natural beauty, in order to exclude 
it from esthetics. According to Hegel’s method, however, 
(1) the conception of the idea of the Beautiful; (2) the nega- 
tive, i.e. the conception of the disagreeable; (3) the concep- 
tion of the sublation of the disagreeable and its emancipation 
to beauty in the comical,—must be exhibited. The Comic, 
under the category of the ludicrous, is generally treated far 
too narrowly, and as the antithesis of the Tragic or of the 
Sublime, while its conception a quite another origin and a 
much wider significance. 

The idea of the beautiful is realized by art. Its conception 
constitutes, therefore, the second part of the Aisthetics. As 
a problem of production it becomes ideal. It is the artist 
who by his genius and his technical virtuosity, brings the 
ideal to existence in single concrete works of art. (1) The 
objective side of the ideal and (2) the subjective side of artis- 
tic production unite in (3) the work of art. The work of art, 
however, requires at once a determination of the material of 
its presentation, whether it is to appear in space for the eye, 
in time for the ear, in imagination by word addressed to the 
phantasy. Thus arises (1) constructive, (2) musical, (3) poetic 
art, which unites all arts in the theatre as dramatic. By the 
rigid definition of his ideal forms Hegel has been compelled 
to confusion and towrs de force; to confusions, e.g., of style- 
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forms, by which the severe or sublime is made the analogue 
of the symbolical ideal, the beautiful of the classical, the 
charming of the romantic; but in and for itself the latter 
has a quite, general significance. Hegel has thus identi- 
fied the ideal forms with the Oriental, the Antique, and the 
Christian. They must, however, be taken as quite general 
conceptions. The Romantic is the subjective inwardness of 
disposition which loses itself with ardent longing in the infi- 
nite. Although it culminates in Christianity it may be ob- 
served elsewhere, where it will not be wanting in the element 
of adventure, which, in the varied complication of events and 
their surprising contrasts, is often the result of such a dispo- 
sition. How can the old Arabic poetry and the new Persian 
be called other than Romantic? Firdusi’s Shah Namah is 
often mucli more truly Romantic than the stories of our me- 
dieval epics of Iwein, Lancelot, Wigalois, Wigamur, &c., 
which have sprung from Celtic sagas. How can we help call- 
ing the Indian poetry Romantic? Tieck once said he saw no 
reason why the Odyssey should not be called a Romantic 
poem ; and none exists. Allart strives for perfection of form, 
i.e. to become classical. Hegel’s view should be so enlarged 
that the ideal may become national, and thus pervade all 
stages of the determination of form. Why should we hesi- 
tate to call Calidas the classical poet of India, since the Ro- 
mantic ideal attained in him, in both content and form, its 
most perfect expression? ‘The Christian ideal, esthetically 
considered, is only a special, higher grade of the Romantic. 
The expression Oriental is, moreover, far too wide and inde- 
finite to be exhausted by the term Symbolical. The Chinese, 
Indian, Persian, Hebraic, and Arabic, to say nothing of the 
Mahommedan ideal, are widely divergent. 

Hegel has recourse to forced constructions, however, be- 
cause he attempted the unnecessary limitation of «esthetic 
conceptions by his historical limitation of ideal forms. The 
dissolution of the classical idea thus leads to satire. “No 
other satire,” he says, “has ever equalled Roman satire.” 
Although it be granted that Horace, Persius and Juvenal are 
our masters in the poetic form which we call satire, yet the 
satirical is a quite general esthetic conception, of which the 
idyllic and the elegiac are codrdinate and related concep- 
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tions. Our judgment concerning Roman satire is inaccurate 
because we no longer possess the Grecian Iambographs and 
_ Sillographs; and yet the Romans, as artists, were scarcely 
more than imitators of the Greeks. 

Forced constructions are still more manifest in the appli- 
cation of ideal forms in the system of arts. “ Architecture,” 
he says, “is symbolic”; certainly, but this general character 
does not prevent it from being at the same time classical and 
Romantic. The Greek temple, e.g., is classical because it in- 
dubitably indicates that a god dwells in it. Every other pur- 
pose is excluded by its form. The cathedrals of the middle 
ages are symbolic in the cruciform pattern of the nave, and 
in the opposition of choir and spire, &c.; but, at the same 
time, in pillars, arches, windows, and in their extent and the 
manifoldness of their details, they are Romantic. 

When, finally, he calls the arts of painting, of music, and of 
poetry, Romantic, the error of his division becomes quite ma- 
nifest in poesy, for this art more than the others can assume 
any stand-point and adopt any form. Hegel here contradicts 
what he had himself said concerning the identity of the Ro- 
mantic and the Christian. The interest in Hegel’s Asthetics 
lies in the thorough sequence with which he has elaborated his 
ideal forms in contrast to the thencommon division. No one 
can deny that thus, not only for the history of art, but for a 
multitude of scientific definitions, he has presented insights 
and views which are quite new. He draws always from a 
well-filled mind. With the exception of music, of which he 
was intensely fond, but concerning his own knowledge of 
which hé always spoke very modestly and unpretentiously, | 
he showed a wonderful familiarity with an immense mass of 
material, all of which was perfectly at his command. If good 
taste consists in being able to distinguish the truly beautiful 
from all that is false, artificial, partial, or doubtful, with 
consciousness of the motivation of the judgment, then Hegel 
possessed a remarkably fine taste. 

In style, the Aisthetics is incomparably fine. All which 
had previously existed in this field was surpassed by it. 
Schlegel, Jean Paul, Solger, and Schelling, have, in different 
respects, achieved great results in the presentation of the 
eesthetic idea; but such a pertect elaboration of the entire 
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domain of Art, with such uniform freshness, with so noble 
and soul-fall penetration of tone, was unknown before Hegel. 
Simple-minded men still conceive of Hegel as an abstract 
metaphysician who was at home only in barren abstractions ; 
but here it may be seen with what striking delineation, with 
what lively coloring, and with what power of poetic indivi- 
dualization, Hegel knew how to depict all the richness of 
phenomena. 

His description of the condition of the heroic world as con- 
dition of the epic, his description of the painting of the Neth- 
erlands, of Mohammedan mysticism, of the gods of Olympus, 
of the colossal structures of the Orient, his defence of the 
unity of the conception of the Homeric poem, his presenta- 
tion of the specific Christian ideal, &c., are distinguished 
from the rest as especially ornate passages. By the mild 
and friendly way in which Hegel here entered a domain of 
the most heterogeneous contents, he opened the way for suc- 
cessors to become acquainted with the phenomenal world in 
its fundamental conceptions. In the struggle to compel phe- 
nomena to manifest their essence in language, he is often 
venturesome, has often arrived at the borders of the doubtful ; 
but he has avoided the error which we have subsequently 
found so distracting in the esthetic domain, viz., that of join- 
ing predicates and verbs with subjects which belong to en- 
tirely heterogeneous domains; for such combinations, though 
allowed in poetry, are forbidden in prose. | 

Hegel has been reproached with ignoring the beauty of Na- 
ture and of sacrificing it to that of Art. Thisis by no means 
the case, for he devoted more attention to the forms of nature 
than, before him, had been customary in esthetics. He had 
analyzed it from the crystal to the animal, and had not for- 
gotten landscape beauty. Vischer and still more Kostlin 
have carried this thought further. The beauty of art repro- 
duces the beauty of nature, removes all its meagreness and 
empirical contingency ; for nature ceases with the production 
of life, and with it the esthetic moment is subordinated to 
expediency. The reproduction of the natural form by art 
reveals as ideal the beautiful which is possible in nature. It 
will be best in the future to mention the beauty of nature 
only in a relative way, especially in » system of arts, in 
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treating the specific material of each of them, and to leave 
the treatment of natural science to morphology, for, in the 
transition from one step to another, form also advances. 

Hegel’s conception of humor has also been attacked in so 
far as he finds in it the limit of all art, and declares it ap- 
propriate only to poetry, and more specifically to Christian 
poetry. This is justly made a matter of reproach; but the 
theory of humor, as it has been formed for us by the abstrac- 
tion of English and Spanish works of poetry, by German 
imitations, and especially by Jean Paul, influenced Hegel 
too strongly and made him consecrate humor as the modern, 
sacred humanus. Humor must, however, be conceived in 
connection with the complete idea of the beautiful. This is 
possible only when we are emancipated from false logic, with 
which the moments of the beautiful are generally treated, 
because antithesis and contradiction are confused the one 
with the other. ; ; 

The conception of the Beautiful embraces antitheses which 
sublate themselves. The Beautiful, as such, has a formal and 
areal side. The former concerns the unity of the esthetic 
figure, its symmetry, proportion, rhythm, and harmony. 
These are the elementary determinations of all beauty, in 
which the reality of the sublime and the pleasing stand in 
contrast. It is remarkable that ordinarily the comic is con- 
trasted with the sublime. The sublime, like the pleasing, 
or the charming, is the antithesis of the Beautiful in itself, 
which sublates itself in the absolutely beautiful, in its dig- 
nity and its gracefulness, as Schiller has shown once for all. 
The case of esthetic contradiction, the disagreeable, nega- 
tive beauty, is quite otherwise. 

Formlessness and deformity contradict the formal deter- 
minations as positive. Amorphism, unsymmetry, dispropor- 
tion, and disharmony, are esthetic contradictions. 

The vulgar and the repulsive contradict the real determin- 
ations of the beautiful, the sublime, and the agreeable. 

Absolute beauty is contradicted by caricature, which in its 
baseness still includes the possibility of becoming comic, be- 
cause in its monstrous distortions it is related to the ideal. 

The comic is the solution of the ugly, and hence is in itself 
the totality of the zsthetic idea. Aristotle, in his simple lan- 
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guage, has already justly said in his work on poesy, that the 
ludicrous is the ugly ina harmless form. The tragic may ap- 
pear in the forms of the ugly when it passes over into despair, 
rage, distress and disgust, and calls up what is fearful, terri- 
ble, or dreadful. The essence of the comic requires that the 
ugly annihilate itself as something without content. Take, 
for instance, a stammerer—stammering is, without doubt, dis- 
agreeable. Ifa stammerer wishes to narrate what seems to 
him important intelligence, but only stutters the more as he 
waxes earnest, he becomes comic—presupposing, of course, 
that the substance of what he would say is of no great mo- 
ment. The Tragic is only a species of the sublime, while the 
comic is a quite general idea which is founded on the ugly. 
It is remarkable how zealously the attempt is still made to 
consider the ugly as a necessary moment of the idea of the 
beautiful, because in life sickness, in truth error, and in good 
evil, is never forgotten. The comic integrates all elements of 
the esthetic ideal, because it may become sublime, charming, 
vulgar, and distasteful; yet, as humor, it must rest upon the 
stand-point of absolute atonement which is victorious over 
all pessimism, and bears up not only against the disgust of 
commonplace, but against death and devil; and assures 
us that truth, beauty, and goodness, compose the eternal 
essence of the world, while pain at finitude and nothingness, 
though it cannot cease to exist, yet is annihilated in the 
free blessedness of this feeling. Without absolute earnest- 
ness and joviality humor becomes bald and empty, its 
sagacity degenerates into impertinence, its tenderness into 
morbid sensitiveness, and its wit into similitude with artifi- 
cial egg-dancing. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SPECULATIVE LOGIC AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By A. VERA. 


CHAPTER II. 
$1. Formal Logic abstractly considered. 


But, whatever be Aristotle’s conception of Logic, the ques- 
tion must be decided on its own merits, and independent of 
all extraneous argument and historical antecedent. We will, 
therefore, examine the logical theories first in themselves and 
abstractly considered, and then in some of their most impor- 
tant applications. 

And to begin with Terms, we must ask what they are, and 
what is the precise meaning attached tothem. If they are 
anything, they are only Ideas, as it will be shown in the 
course of this inquiry. But formal Logic excludes Ideas from 
its province, and removes all questions relating to Ideas 
either to Psychology or Metaphysics. We must then inquire 
what they are, and what they can be if they are not Ideas. 
Now the only thing which is left for them to be is to express. 
either certain qualities or certain quantities, or genera and 
species. But, according to formal Logic, Terms and their re- 
lations, or rules, as they are called, cannot be qualities ; for, 
as qualities belong to the nature of things and constitute a 
part of it, this would bring Logic on the ground of Ontology. 
Thus, for instance, the logical element would become a qua- 
lity of man, of being, of mortal, &c. If terms are not quali- 
ties, are they generaand species ? If so, they cannot be genera 
and species, such as the latter exist in nature, orsuch as we 
can conceive them to be, namely, endowed with the power of 
generation, or other kindred, real qualities; for they would 
cease thereby to be logical elements. If, then, they are genera 
and species, they are genera and species of another and 
peculiar kind. They are, and can only be, quantities of 
different magnitude, connected, as all quantities are, by the 
relation of more or less; or, as we have already stated, of two 
quantities, one of which is contained in the other. — A, B, 
C, D, &c., if they represent neither Being (Hns) nor Quality, 
must represent Quantity, unless they are =0. Thus formal 
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Logic is, as we have already stated, the Logic of Quantity. 
But the science of Quantity is Mathematics, and thus either 
Logic would be a part of Mathematics, or Mathematics a 
part of Logic, or Logic and Mathematics would be one and 
the same science under different names. This is the point 
where the two sciences meet, and which has led some to con- 
sider them as one and the same science, or to borrow from 
Mathematics the method for philosophical inquiries, and 
consider it as the absolute method of knowledge. In fact, if 
A, B, C, D, &., are mere quantities, they are numbers, or 
numerical symbols, and their relation is of a quantitative 
kind. Thus B, genus, will contain A, species, as 2 contains 
1; and C, being a genws with reference to B, will contain B 
which is become a species, as 3 contains 2, &c. And if we 
apply the same criterion to syllogism, we shall arrive at the 
same result. Suppose A, B, C to be the three terms of a syl- 
logism; suppose A to be the major, C the minor extreme, 
and Bthe middle term. According to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the syllogistic theory, B is a middle term because it 
is so constituted as to contain C, and to be contained in A. 
Now, this is nothing else than a numerical proportion ; that 
is to say, C is in Bas B isin A, or 2:4::4:8. What 
prevents the student from perceiving the identity of the two° 
formulas is either that the principle is represented in logical 
treatises by letters, to which no precise definition is attached, 
or that when the principle is enunciated by words, as in the 
following formulas, “that what belongs to the whole must be- 
long also to the part of this same whole,” or “what belongs to 
the genus must belong also to the species of this same genus”; 
here, too, what is meant by whole and part, by genus and 
species, is left in the dark. Had these terms been carefully 
analyzed and their possible meaning inquired into, it would 
have been perceived that they can only represent quantities 
and numbers. But what conceals the inanity of the rule is, 
above all, the example attached to it. For as the example is 
borrowed from concrete and real objects, one is led to think 
that the rule is embodied in the example. However, such is 
not the case. For if you strip the terms of all quality, i.e. of 
what does not belong to the province of Logic, the only thing, 
the only entity and reality left, will be this quantity. Thus 
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when the example, 


All men are mortal. 

Europeans are men: 

Therefore, &c. 
is quoted, one thinks that he has to do with something ra- 
tional and some reality. But it ought to be borne in mind 
that formal Logic does not in any way concern itself with the 
reality of things, so that whether man, mortal, Huropean, 
&c., exist either separately or conjointly, whether they 
possess such and such a quality or not, these are matters 
excluded from its province; and the only point left to its 
investigation is that if these terms or things exist, if they 
possess such and such a quality and relation, they may be 
combined according to certain laws or rules of quantity. 

In order to place the matter beyond doubt, let us analyze 
the above example. ; 

In the theory of Proposition it is tanght, that in the wni- 
versal affirmative proposition the attribute is taken particu- 
larly, or distributed ; i.e. such a part of the attribute is taken 
as belongs to the subject. In fact, the attribute being a 
Genus, and the Genws containing several species or parts, the 
only part of the genus that can be taken is that which be- 
longs to the corresponding species. Thus in the proposition, 
“All men are mortal,” mortal being taken particularly, we 
have only a part of mortal, the part belonging to all men, or 
to man; i.e. we have two species, or two equal quantities, 
4—=4. Now, what takes place in the propositio major takes 
place also in the propositio minor. Here the middle term, 
which was the swbject, or species, in the major, becomes 
attribute or genus in the minor premise, and consequently is 
taken particularly as the attribute of the major premise. But 
here the part of the attribute being determined by a smaller 
subject, “European,” we have another identical proposition 
differing from the first only in this, namely, that it contains 
a smaller quantity, say 2=2. Thus we have two proposi- 
tions identical: 

4=—4 

2=2. 
The middle term being taken particularly in the minor 
premise, cannot be what it wasin the major premise where 
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it was taken wniversally ; so that if we consider the quanti- 
tative value of the terms, either in each proposition separate- 
ly, or in the two propositions jointly, we have two identical 
propositions, i.e. a syllogism in which the middle term 4+42 
is equal to the two extremes 4+2, which means that there 
is no middle term nor any syllogism at all. In fact, as the 
attribute of the affirmative proposition must be taken parti- 
cularly, the middle term can neither contain nor be contained, 
and consequently the fundamental principle of the syllogis- 
tic structure falls to the ground. When therefore, to justify 
the rule, an example is brought forward objectively and ma- 
terially correct, its correctness is independent of the logical 
rule, and rests upon other grounds. That all men are really 
‘mortal, and that Europeans being men are also mortal—these 
and similar propositions are derived either from experimen- 
tal or from metaphysical knowledge, and their truth and ne- 
cessity are founded upon the quality and nature of terms, 
and nowise upon their quantity. 

It will perhaps be said that to consider in Proposition and 
Syllogism the quantity only, and not to comprehend the qua- 
lity therein, is to take a narrow and erroneous view of formal 
Logic; and that, in order to form a correct notion of the sub- 
ject, one ought to embrace and combine both quantity and 
quality. Thus in the propositions, “Man is mortal,” “The 
rose is red,” &c., “mortal” and “red” ought to be considered 
with reference both to quantity and to quality ; for with refer- 
ence to guantity they constitute a genws which embraces the 
species, and with reference to guality they constitute a cha- 
racter or attribute inherent in the subject.’ Consequently, in 
syllogism the relations of the three terms must be consid- 
ered not only with reference to their quantity, but to their 
quality also; so that, if we consider the middle term as a 
quality common to the extremes, we shall see that these lat- 
ter must, as a consequence, be connected together; and thus 
the syllogistic theory will be justified. 

That in terms and proposition the Quality should be taken 
into account, I am far from denying; indeed it is Quality 
which, in logical as well as in all other scientific researches, 
ought to be more carefully investigated and defined than 
quantity, as it is quality that comes the nearest to the very 
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essence of things; and it may be affirmed that had Logicians 
given a closer attention to the quality of logical laws and ope- 
rations, they would have formed a different notion of Logic, 
and rested it on a broader and higher basis. But of this more 
fully hereafter. Here I will confine myself to pointing out 
the failures and inconsistencies brought to light by the con- 
sideration of quality in logical theories as they now stand. 
In fact, by contrasting quantity and quality as they are 
combined in proposition, we shall easily perceive that they 
are at variance and cannot be reconciled with each other. 
For, according to quantity, it is the subject that would be 
contained in the attribute; and according to quality, it is the 
attribute that would be contained in the subject. According 
to quantity, the attribute or genus would contain several sub- 
jects or species; according to quality, it is the subject or the 
species that would contain several attributes or genera: and 
in order to see the bearing of this inconsistency, and how far 
it vitiates the whole logical structure, let us throw a retro- 
spective glance over its various parts, and examine them in 
their mutual relation. 
It is plain that the syllogistic theory rests entirely on the 
theory of Terms. For, as I have shown, the combination of 
Terms in Proposition and the combination of Propositions in 
Syllogism is made according to the elementary constitution 
of Terms. Now, we are taught inthe theory of Terms that 
these are constituted in such a manner as to form a sequence, 
a progression in which the lower and narrower term — the 
species —is contained in the higher and wider — the genus; 
which means, if it means anything, that the genus is superior 
to the species, and consequently that the genus, rather than 
the species, ought to be the principle of demonstration. But, 
contrary to our expectation, we find in Syllogism the species 
furnishing the middle term and playing the principal part. 
Why it should be so, is not stated. It may be said that the 
Species, being something intermediate between the indivi- 
dual, or the inferior species, and the genus, is the only term 
that can supply the middle term. But then the theory of 
Terms falls to the ground, and with the theory of Terms the 
theory of Syllogism, asa syllogism cannot be made up unless 
the Species is contained in the genus. Thisis notall. For 
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if, in a syllogism, taken singly, it is the species that stands 
higher than the genus, then we find that in a series of syllo- 
gisms it is the genus that retains the higher rank. Thus, 
when the species requires demonstration, it is the genus that 
is brought forward. For instance, supposing that the major 
premise of the syllogism, 


All Europeans are mortal. 

The French are Europeans, &c., 
should be demonstrated, the middle term of the new syllo- 
gism would be the genus, all men; and if we want to prove 
this second argument, we must bring forward some still higher 
genus—all corporeal beings, or all created beings, for in- 
stance. Thus in the theory of Terms the genus is superior to 
the species, in the theory of Syllogism itis sometimes subor- 
dinate and sometimes superior to the species; it is subordi- 
nate in a single syllogism and it resumes its former rank in 
a series of syllogisms: all this not according to any fixed 
rule or to rational Logic, but to the arbitrary proceedings 
and requirements of formal Logic. 

To give another instance of the manner in which this sci- 
ence is dealt with in some of the most popular books, I 
will conclude these remarks by quoting a passage from Dr. 
Whately’s Logic, which embodies, as it were, the common 
method of similar treatises. After having defined Logic as 
the science of Reasoning, and not of Reason—which means 
that Logic has nothing in common with Metaphysics—the 
author, when arrived at the theory of Terms, states that, 
amongst the terms, there are some which express the Hssence 
of things. (Now, what is Metaphysics but the science which 
inquires into the essence of things?) Then he goes on to say 
that the term which expresses the whole essence is the Spe- 
cies, and that the genus and the Differentia express, the 
former the material, the latter the formal and distinguishing 
part of this essence; adding further that, in reality, it is not 
the GENUs that contains the Species but the Species that con- 
tains the genus, and that when the Genus is called a whole, 
and is said to contain the Species, this is only a metaphori- 
cal expression signifying that it comprehends the species in 
its more extensive signification; so that man is a more full 


and complete expression than animal, though less extensive 
Vol. vii.—17 
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than animal: and the theory is wound up by saying that if 
MAN is more full and complete than the genus animal, the 
individual is, in its turn, more full and complete than the 
species man.* This passage shows how fallacious, inconsist- 
ent, and artificial, formal Logic is. For it is plain that if the 
Individual is more full and complete than the Species and 
the Genus, the Individual ought to be the principle of demon- 
stration. But, then, what becomes of Syllogism, and of the 
universal proposition which is the perfect form of demonstra- 
tion, nay, the only demonstration, and that upon which, as it 
were, turns the whole Logic? Besides, what mean the words 
that the Genus is the material part of the essence of things? 
In the Aristotelian theories these words have a meaning, 
whatever be the value of these theories. For, according to 
Aristotle, all things consist of Matter and Form, and the Ge- 
nus, being more indeterminate than the Species, expresses 
the Matter. But these considerations belong to Ontology and 
Metaphysics, and those who distinguish between Reason 
and Reasoning, and pretend that Logic has no connection 
whatever with Metaphysics, are debarred from introducing 
these expressions and theories into the province of Logic. 
Again, if the Genus comprehends only metaphorically the 
Species, then the subject of the major and the subject of the 
minor premises will be also contained only metaphorically 
in their attributes, and thus Syllogism will become a combi- 
nation of metaphors. But what is still more startling is to 
find first stated that the Species expresses the whole essence, 
and a few lines below that the Jndividwal is more full and - 
complete than the Species. Now, can anything be possibly 
conceived more full and more complete than the whole 
essence ? 


§ 2. The Principle of Contradiction. 


As everthing must be identical to itself, and cannot be con- 
ceived to be other than, or contrary to, itself, it follows that 
every proposition or thought in accordance with this crite- 
rion is true, and every proposition or thought at variance 
with it is false. And, as a consequence of this principle, it is 
thonght that there cannot be any intermediate term between 





* See Whately’s Logic, pp. 129-31. 
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two opposite attributes, and that one of them must be neces- 
sarily affirmed and the other necessarily denied of the same 
subject. Such is the famous principle of contradiction, and 
exclusi tertii, which Logic holds out as the supreme and ab- 
solute test of truth. Now,I do not hesitate to affirm that it 
is this principle which begets the most obstinate and invete- 
rate errors, and sets up a barrier against a comprehensive 
and really rational knowledge. And here, too, we find Logic 
falling into the same inconsistencies we have met with in the 
theories we have just.examined; for after having laid down 
the principle, Logicians lose sight of it,and set forth theories 
quite at variance with it. How can, for instance, the theory 
of Division be reconciled with the principle of contradiction, 
when we find, as a fundamental rule of Division, that the 
genus must be divided into irreducible species, i.e. species 
the attributes of which are repugnant to each other. For it 
is plain that the opposite species coéxist in the genus, and, 
therefore, that one and the same subject may involve oppo- 
site qualities. White and black coéxist in the genus Color, 
rational and irrational in the genus Animal; so that Color, 
Animal, &c., are the tertiwm quid, the medinm comprehend- 
ing the contradiction. In fact, 1 do not know of any princi- 
ple more at variance either with experimental or with specu- 
lative knowledge than the principle of contradiction; and its" 
being received as a criterion of truth can be explained only 
by its not being properly understood. Let us, then, define 
its meaning—the meaning which is, and the meaning which 
must be, attached to it. 

A thing, it is said, cannot be other than itself; i.e. can- 
not possess any quality contrary to another quality; to 
which it is added, that it cannot possess it at the same 
time and in the same respect. Thus, if a thing is white 
it cannot be black, and if a body is light it cannot be 
heavy, at the same time and in the same relation. This is 
the construction generally put on the principle of contra- 
diction, and in this sense I admit it is correct; but it must 
be added that it has no scientific bearing—nay, it is puer- 
ile. For no one in his right mind would contend that a 
thing is not white while it is white; that the light is not 
the light, or the shade is not the shade; but the question 
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is whether the contradiction is a necessary law of things, 
a necessary principle governing the whole as well as the 
parts, and without which neither the whole nor the parts 
could possibly exist. For it little matters to know that the 
living is living whilst it is living, or that such and such indi- 
vidual is living; the important and decisive point being to 
determine whether, besides life, there is death, and if death is 
equally necessary, equally beneficial, equally conducing to 
the beauty, strength and harmony of things. Again, it 
would be puerile to say that man is not laughing whilst he 
is laughing, or that he is not sleeping whilst he is sleeping; 
but here, too, the question is whether mere opposition coéxists 
and must coéxist in man. 

This is the truly scientific and rational meaning of the 
principle of contradiction, and when viewed in this light the 
fallacy of the construction put upon it by formal Logic will 
become manifest. For if will be seen that identity and non- 
contradiction, far from being the test of truth, are the reverse 
of it; that difference, opposition, and contradiction, constitute 
the universal law of things, and that there is no being, noth- 
ing on earth or in heaven—to use the Hegelian expression— 
that escapes this law. In Nature all is opposition and strife, 
and no being can be observed or conceived—from the imper- 
ceptible and obscure insect that crawls upon the earth up to 
the vast masses that revolve in space—which could exist 
without the presence and stimulus of conflicting elements, 
tendencies, and forces. In Mathematics we have opposition 
in numbers, in lines, in planes, in solids—the opposition of 
unity and duality, of even and odd, of entire and fractional 
numbers—of straight and broken, of horizontal and perpen- 
dicular lines—of centre and circumference, &c. In Morals 
we meet with the opposition of liberty and law, of antagonis- 
tic tendencies and motives. In Metaphysics, and other pro- 
vinces of thought, we find the opposition of cause and effect, 
of substance and accident, of infinite and finite, &c. Finally, 
man is, as it were, made up of elements the most conflicting 
—body and soul, joy and grief, love and hatred, smiles and 
tears, health and sickness, &c.; of all mortal beings, he is 
the one in whom the contradictions and the struggles are the 
most intense; and he who will cast a deep and impartial look 
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into the nature of the Universe will see that, far from the ab- 
sence of contradiction constituting the fundamental law of 
things, the more comprehensive, multifarious, and intense, 
the contradiction in a being, the higher its nature, the fuller 
its life, beauty, and perfection. 


§ 3. Applied Logic. 


If the principles and rules laid down by formal Logic are, 
abstractly considered, arbitrary and fallacious, it is evident 
that they must be equally so when applied to other provin- 
ces of knowledge, and that in general they must beget confu- 
sion of ideas, false habits of thought—or pervert and curtail 
the natural and real notions of things. And to begin with 
the principle of contradiction, if, as I have demonstrated, 
the Universe is, so to speak, an aggregate of contradictions, 
Logic, which teaches that the principle of contradiction is 
the test of truth, must set the mind in opposition to the very 
nature of things. In fact, if this principle should hold good, 
we could say, “Man is a being possessing the faculty of 
laughing”; but it would be illogical to say, “Man is a being 
possessing the faculty of weeping.” And if in common 
things, and matters of fact, the contradiction is admitted in 
spite of and against the principle of contradiction, it must 
be borne in mind that it is not so in speculative questions, 
and in matters of a far higher importance, but remote from 
common use, and above the reach of general appreciation. 
For here, misled and blinded by this principle, we refuse to 
acknowledge the very contradiction which not only we have 
acknowledged in other instances, but with regard to which 
we should consider as not being in their right mind those 
who would not acknowledge it. And it does not require a 
great strain of thought to trace to this principle the origin of 
most of our erroneous opinions and theories. Thus, in politi- 
cal and social science all absolute theories are founded on 
the exclusion of contradiction. For if men be equal, and 
there is no natural inequality between them, it follows that 
the present organization of society, in which inequality is 
recognized and sanctioned, is against nature; and, conse- 
quently, those who claim equality of rights, a common level 
of power, of classes, and education, are the legitimate organs 
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of truth and nature. The opinion that absolute forms of 
government—either monarchical or democratic—are more 
perfect and rational than mixed, has no other foundation, 
all absolute forms excluding contradiction. Similar instances 
may be discovered in other branches of knowledge, in ethical, 
in physical and metaphysiéal sciences. Thus those who con- 
tend that man is a mere sensitive being, and that sensibility 
constitutes his whole nature, if consistent, will teach, in Eth- 
ics, that Sensation and Pleasure are the only principle and 
criterion of morals; as, on the contrary, those who contend 
that what they call Reason constitutes man, will hold out 
Duty and Good as the only legitimate motives of action. 
Again, in Metaphysics, those who hold that man is absolute- 
ly free, and those who hold the opposite doctrine, namely, that 
necessity is the universal law of things, both rest their doctrine 
on the principle of contradiction. In short, were we to admit 
this principle, we should, if consistent, either mutilate the na- 
ture of things,—suppress, as it were, the half of the universe, 
and substitute arbitrary, narrow, and distorted notions for 
comprehensive and concrete reality, or evade the difficulty by 
inconsistencies or by mere verbal contrivances: for instance, 
that the straight and the broken lines may be considered as 
identical, their difference being so small that it may not be 
taken into account; or that the unity can be neither multiplied 
nor divided, and then making up the sum or the fractional 
number of unities, or parts of unities, added or divided; or 
that shade and cold are not realities, but mere privations 
of light and heat, as though privation could exist without the 
real principle that produces it; or that the Absolute is free 
from all contradictions, holding, at the same time, that God 
is merciful and stern in his justice—that he is the God of 
peace, and the God of war—that He is the principle of life, 
and the principle of death—that He is absolutely free, and the 
absolute and immutable law ;—thus admitting and denying 
at the same time the very same thing we have denied or ad- 
mitted in other instances and in another form, and throwing 
thereby all thought and knowledge into the most inextrica- 
ble confusion. So much for the present on the principle of 
contradiction. 

Let us now examine the value of logical theories in 
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their application either to experimental or to speculative 
science. 

With regard to the first, it will be easily seen that it is 
only by a surreptitious process, and by giving to its princi- 
ples a higher bearing than they intrinsically possess—in fact, 
by overstepping its own boundaries—that Logic pretends to 
bring about experimental knowledge. For we have, on the 
one hand, the universal proposition laid down as the neces- 
sary condition of all demonstrative and strictly scientific 
knowledge, and on the other we have facts, individuals, sin- 
gle and isolated phenomena. If, then, the universal proposi- 
tion (whether it be the conclusion as in the inductive, or the 
major premise asin the deductive argument) is considered as 
amere form of thought, asaform having no objective or any 
consubstantial relation to the thing to be demonstrated, logi- 
cal argument, when applied to experience, is nothing but a 
delusion. If between man as individual and man as a species 
there is only a subjective and formal connection, when I pre- 
tend to prove that swch a man is really mortal because all 
men are mortal, or that all men are mortal because of such 
and such a man being mortal, I am only connecting together 
words or forms which do not affect in any way the nature of 
the thing I demonstrate, and consequently in reality and ob- 
jectively I prove nothing. The argument, therefore, cannot 
be really conclusive, unless it be admitted that between the 
individual and the universal, the fact and the principle, 
there is a community of nature, an objective and consubstan- 
tial connection—a connection similar to that of cause and 
effect, of substance and accidency. But such a connection is 
beyond and above the reach of formal Logic—nay, it is the 
very connection that formal Logic expressly disclaims, as we 
have already noticed, and shall see more fully hereafter. 

Passing now from inductive to deductive argument, and 
from experimental to metaphysical knowledge, we shall find 
here also Logic falling short of what it promises to accom- 
plish, namely, to establish truth and principles by a correct 
and rational demonstration. 

The supreme object of Metaphysics is, strictly speaking, 
the knowledge of the Absolute; and the Absolute, for the 
very reason that it is the Absolute, is the ultimate and most 
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evident principle of demonstration. This is the meaning of 
the expressions, “ God is the light of intellect; He is the 
Ideak of the Universe, the Thought, and the Being, and that 
nothing can exist or be conceived without Him.” Now, all 
these and similar definitions of the Absolute necessarily im- 
ply the idea that the Absolute is also the absolute principle 
of demonstration, or, to use the more popular expression, 
- that God is the Foundation of all demonstration. But it is 
not so with formal Logic; for were we to follow the rules laid 
down. by it, the Absolute would be of no avail in syllogism 
and demonstration. In fact, the part the Absolute could 
fulfil in a syllogism would be either the part of minor or the 
part of major term, or that of middle term, or that of two of 
them. This is the circle of supposition we can form with 
regard to the Absolute. Now, it is evident that the Absolute 
cannot be the minor term, as the minor term is always de- 
monstrated, and the Absolute is supposed to demonstrate 
and not to be demonstrated. Nor could it be the major term, 
as the major term is not the middle term; and it is the mid- 
dle term that plays the highest part in syllogism. Nor is the 
middle term any better; for the middle term being the spe- 
cies, is contained in the genus and is inferior to it: so that 
neither the major term for not being the species or the mid- 
dle term, nor the middle term for not being the genus or the 
major term, can constitute the absolute term of demonstra- 
tion. It only remains, then, that the Absolute should be the 
union of both terms—of the species and the genus, or of the 
middle and major terms—so that when we say, for instance, 
God or the Absolute is the Perfect Being, or possesses all per- 
Sections, “God” and “all perfections” should be so intimately 
and so inseparably connected that one could neither exist 
nor be conceived without the other. But this supposition 
must likewise be rejected. In fact, are the two terms of the 
proposition absolutely identical? then there is in reality only 
one term, and their distinction is only a verbal one. Are 
they really and materially distinct? then, if united, their 
union must be effected by a third term, which, for the very 
reason that it unites them, would be superior to them, and 
in this case neither of them, but this third term would be the 
absolute. 
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Besides, in all propositions concerning the Absolute, the 
distinction or division into genus and species must be done 
away with as not being applicable to this province of knowl- 
edge. For instance, in the proposition, “The eternal and 
imperishable things are the principle of the temporary and 
perishable,” which of the two terms would be the species, 
and which the genus? Shall we say that temporary things 
constitute the genus of the eternal? But this would be sim- 
ply absurd. Shall we say, then, that it is the eternal things 
that constitute the genus of the temporary? But this would 
be in opposition to the fundamental rule of Logic, that the 
subject of a proposition should be the species, and the attri- 
bute the genus. ; 

Finally, whether absolute propositions like these, “The 
Absolute Being is the source of all perfection,” or “ The Ab- 
solute Cause is the principle of all things,” or “The Beautiful 
and the Good are the principle of all beauty and all good” 
—whether, I say, all these and the like propositions consist of 
genus and species or not, whether their terms be identical or 
different, they cannot supply the principle—the propositio 
major—of any demonstration, as it may be easily ascertained 
by trying to combine them in syllogism.* 

The point the above remarks establish is that formal Logic 
cannot be reconciled with the principles which constitute the 
foundation—the major principle of all demonstration, and 
that no legitimate conclusion can be drawn from them. 

If, now, we take up the counterpart of the question, or, so 
to speak, the question by the other end—by the conclusion— 
and show that no metaphysical knowledge or principle can 





* It may be said that the following argument— 


The absolute cause is the principle of all things. 

God is the absolute cause: 

Therefore God is the principle of all things— 
is logically and formally correct. But in reality it is no argument at all; nay, 
it is at variance with the rules of Logic itself. For—even granted that the terms 
“God” and “absolute cause’’ be distinct, inasmuch as Causality may be consid- 
ered as an attribute of God—absolute chuse, which is an attribute of God, could 
not be the middle term or the principle of demonstration, and God the minor 
term and that part of the proposition which is demonstrated. Rather the reverse 
would be the case; I mean that itis the propositio minor that ought to take the 
place of the propositio major. But, then, from a propositio major like this, “God 
is the absolute cause,” no conclusion can be drawn. 
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be obtained through syllogism (in the conclusion), we shall 
complete the demonstration. 

It has already been observed that all attempts to prove by 
syllogism, and on @ priori argument—which, strictly speak- 
ing, is the only metaphysical and speculative demonstration* 
—the existence of God, have failed. The reason of this fail- 
ure is very simple. Neither God, nor anything—attribute or 
perfection—appertaining to God, can be syllogistically de- 
monstrated. For God, being the Absolute, demonstrates all, 
and is demonstrated by nothing; consequently, the Exist- 
ence or the Being of God, who is the Being, cannot be demon- 
strated by any other Being; in other words, there cannot 
possibly be any middle term, or principle, by which God, or 
God’s nature, could be demonstrated ; for a principle demon- 
strating God would be something more perfect and higher 
than God, and thus God would not be the Absolute principle 
of demonstration. Thus-all proofs of this kind are either 
mere verbal contrivances or circles, as may be ascertained by 
analyzing the famous argument drawn from the idea of the 
Infinite of Perfect Being when presented in the syllogistic 
form. And, to place the matter beyond doubt, let us exam- 
ine this argument, upon which, as Kant has already observed, 
hang all speculative proofs and certainty of the existence 
of God. 

The point to be demonstrated is the Haistence of God, and 
the gist of the proof, nay, the whole proof, rests on the Idea 
of the Infinite or the Perfect Being. For it is out of this 
Idea and by analytical process that the three terms of the 
argument must be evolved. Now it may be seen ata glance, 
as it were, that a syllogism so constituted can be but a circle. 





* The really Metaphysical and Speculative proofs of the Existence of God are 
those deduced from a primordial and pure idea—the idea of the Infinite, of the 
Absolute, of the Perfect Being, &c.—considered in itself and apart from all ex- 
perimental data. Inductive arguments, as for instance those known under the 
name of physical proofs, are not strictly demonstrative. Indeed they presuppose 
the Metapbysical proof, and the absolute notion upon which this proof is found- 
ed. In fact, from the apprehension of finite causes or effects, or of the beauty, 
proportion and harmony of the Universe, it would be impossible for us to raise 
our mind to the contemplation of an Absolute Cauge, of an Absolute Finality, &c., 
were it not that these notions preéxist in the mind, and are—consciously or un- 
consciously —suggested by it. 
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In fact, in affirming the Jnjinite, either we affirm a Reality, a 
Real Being, or a mere subjective representation, a certain 
form of thought possessing no objective entity, no being cor- 
responding to it. In the latter case there is no syllogism at 
all, for there is no more connection between the real existence 
of God and the /dea of the Infinite than between bear the 
animal and Bear the constellation. If, on the other hand, in 
affirming the Infinite we affirm a Reality, we affirm thereby 
the existence of the Infinite, or of the Infinite Being, and in 
this case the conclusion is contained, not virtually or im- 
plicitly, but actually and explicitly, in the major premise. 
In fact, when we state in the major premise that the “Infi- 
nite is the Being that possesses all perfections,” we admit— 
and cannot but admit—at the same time, that the Infinite 
exists, otherwise there would be no meaning in the propo- 
sition.* 

This completes the demonstration; for it shows that Logic 
is, so to speak, refused admittance into the domain of Meta- 
physics by both ends of the argument, namely, by the major 
premise and by the conclusion. By the major premise, from 


its being unable to avail itself of the Absolute as a principle 
of demonstration, as I have shown in the first instance; by 





* The argument is this: 


The Infinite or the Perfect Being must possess all perfections. 

The Existence is a perfection : 

Therefore the. Perfect Being exists, or the Existence belongs to the Per- 

fect Being. 
It will be observed that this syllogism is fallacious and inconclusive even ac- 
cording to the rules laid down by Logic, or according to the rational com- 
bination of terms; for it is a Syllogism of the 2d Figure with two affirmative 
premises, whilst we are taught that one of them must be negative. Now, even 
granted that in this particular case the two premises might, by exception, be 
affirmative, the conclusion could not be legitimately drawn from them; for the 
conclusion would be either, ‘*The Perfect Being exists,” or ‘‘ The Existence 
belongs to the Perfect Being.’’ In the first case, the subject of the conclusion 
would be the Major extreme, whilst it ought to be the Minor extreme; in the 
second case, it is only by inverting the natural position of terms, and putting 
language and thought to torture, that the conclusion would be obtained. For 
if the Existence be a perfection or an attribute of God, it must fill the place of 
the attribute and not that of the subject. 
The remarks contained in this note and text equally apply to all speculative 

proofs of the existence and attributes of God—nay, to all argument which at- 
tempts to demonstrate the absolute, the ideas, and essence of things. 
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the conclusion, as it is unable to demonstrate the Absolute, 
as I have shown in the second instance. 


§ 4. Reason and Reasoning. 


This impotency of old Logic to reach Metaphysical knowl- 
edge has brought out the well-known and fallacious distinc- 
tion between Reason and Reasoning. Unable to remodel 
Logic, in order to make it available in the highest field of 
scientific research, and feeling, at the same time, that there 
must be some connection between this universal organon of 
knowledge and metaphysical science, some philosophers, to 
solve the difficulty, have resorted to the above distinction, 
setting forth that there is the same connection and the same 
difference between Metaphysics and Logic as between the 
principle and the consequence, between affirming a principle 
and deducing consequences therefrom. Metaphysics, accord- 
ing to this opinion, inquiring into the absolute principle and 
ultimate causes of things, whilst Logic deduces consequences 
by applying them to secondary causes or effects and to par- 
ticular objects. 

The preceding investigation would suffice to show how 
clumsy and inadmissible this opinion is, as they establish 
irreversibly, I think, that not only Metaphysics and Logic— 
as this latter stands at present—are two distinct provinces 
of knowledge, but that they are irreconcilable; and, conse- 
quently, that this deduction of consequences by Logic out of 
Metaphysical principles is a bare assumption—nay, a mere 
delusion. However, in order to place this latter point in a 
more prominent light, let us grant, for a moment, that it may 
be so, and that we have here two sciences, one of which 
supplies the principles, and the other the consequences—the 
former being the product of a faculty called Reason, and the 
latter of a faculty called Reasoning. 

Now if this theory possess any meaning, it means this, 
namely, that in syllogism Reason suggests the major prem- 
ise, and Reasoning the minor premise as well as the relation 
of the latter to the former, from the perception of which rela- 
tion it brings forth the conclusion. But then the Reasoning 
Jaculty would stand higher than Reason, and perform opera- 
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tions more important and more complete than the latter, 
which is contradictory to and against the supposition. For 
we suppose—and must admit—that the faculty which reveals 
to us the ultimate principle of things is the rd #yepovexdv— 
the governing power to which all other faculties stand sub- 
ordinate, as the soldier is subordinate to the general and the 
menial laborer to the architect. Now the above distinction 
inverts, so to speak, the rules, and sets forth Reason as a 
subordinate faculty. In fact, when we say that Reason pro- 
pounds the principles and Reasoning deduces the conse- 
quences therefrom, we say, in reality, that the knowledge of 
Reason, or obtained through it, is confined to principles and 
forbidden to overstep these boundaries, whilst Reasoning 
embraces both principles and consequences. For, to deduce 
consequences from principles, the Reasoning faculty must 
apprehend both, and the principles more distinctly than the 
consequences and previous to them, as the latter are drawn 
from the former. Let us consider a syllogism. 

All virtue comes from God. 

Justice is a virtue: 

Therefore, &c. ; 
It is quite plain that all the terms and propositions as well as 
their relation must be perceived by one and the same facul- 
ty. Were they perceived by different faculties, one of which 
stops, as it were, at the major premise, whilst the other takes 
up the operation at the minor premise, without perceiving 
the principle as distinctly as the first faculty—nay, more dis- 
tinctly, from the very fact that it draws inferences from it— 
the argument could never be made up. And the correctness 
of these remarks will become more manifest if we take the 
three terms of which syllogism consists and put them in this 
form, 

ABO, 

A being the minor, C the major, and B the middle term. For 
it will be seen that B, whose function it is to connect A and 
C, must be apprehended by one and the same faculty. But 
the B of which C is affirmed in the major proposition, is the 
same B which is affirmed of A in the minor. Consequently, 
it must be the same faculty that brings forth and affirms B 
in the two propositions. Again, the C of the major proposi- 
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tion is the C of the conclusion, and here also we have the 
same faculty perceiving C in both propositions. Lastly, if 
it be one and the same faculty which affirms B and C in the 
three propositions, it must necessarily be one and the same 
faculty that affirms B and C of A in the minor premise and 
in the conclusion. In other words, syllogism is a mental 
operation by which the connection of three terms is demon- 
strated. Now, even supposing that the performing of such 
operation should require the working of different faculties-— 
that there should be, for instance, a faculty which supplies 
the terms and another faculty which supplies the proposi- 
tions—there must be, at any rate, a superior and more com- 
prehensive faculty by which all these elements—faculties, 
terms, and propositions—are connected together in the unity 
of syllogism. Hence it follows that the distinction between 
Reason and Reasoning which is to be the line of demarcation 
between Metaphysics and Logic vanishes before a close 
investigation of the matter, and consequently that either 
Metaphysics is a part of Logic or Logic a part of Metaphy- 
sics, or, if there be any distinction between them, it is a 
distinction of a different kind and founded upon other prin- 
ciples. 


HAMLET. 


By D. J. SNIDER. 


In our last essay the external influences were detailed the 
object of which was to ineite Hamlet to action. In them was 
seen the character of Hamlet reflected in a great variety of 
shapes, yet having always the same logical basis. Here is 
found undoubtedly the leading element of the play. But to 
this action there is a counter-action which must now be de- 
veloped. We saw in the first great movement that Hamlet’s 
obstacle was chiefly in himself, that he could not force him- 
self to do the deed, though the most powerful impulsion from 
without was urging him forward. Now comes the external 
opposition, which seems trifling compared with the former. 
The King and the court are upon his track, yet how easily 
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are they baffled! He could sink them all were he at one 
with himself. Hence the internal collision is the main one 
in the play; but it is time for us to pass to the external 
collision. 

The King is the person with whom Hamlet carries on this 
external conflict, the others are the instruments of the King. 
Hence we have here a series of characters, Polonius and his 
children, the Queen, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, who have 
the same end as the King, or at least are all means for the 
execution of his purpose. Hence they are more or less re- 
motely involved in the same destruction. Hamlet has no such 
instruments, for the reason that he must first make up his mind 
to accomplish the deed before he can employ them; which re- 
solution is out of his power. Hence the only character on his 
side is Horatio, a friend from the University and a foreigner, 
whose chief function is to know the plans and motives of 
Hamlet and to be present. at the leading events, since he is 
to be the poet of this drama and the vindicator of Hamlet’s 
conduct. Thus he hovers over the poem from beginning to end 
without much definiteness of character, and without saying 
or doing hardly anything beyond what is necessary to indi- 
cate his presence. He acts thus as a foil to exhibit Hamlet’s 
designs and motives; when the latter has not Horatio to talk 
with, he has to talk with himself about these matters, hence 
the predominance of soliloquy in this play. 

It is otherwise with the King; he can act and has acted, 
and hence knows the use of instruments. The course of his 
action is -twofold: first, to discover the cause of Hamlet’s 
melancholy, and secondly, when he has made that discovery, 
to get rid of a man with such a dangerous secret. The pre- 
supposition of his conduct and in fact of the play itself is a 
previous crime, the murder of Hamlet’s father, by which he 
came to the throne. The curse is at work from the start, 
suspicion against the son of the murdered king harasses his 
bosom, which suspicion is intensified by a strange demeanor. 
Here the struggle begins. To find out what is the matter 
with Hamlet, to discover whether he knows the secret of his 
father’s murder, is the first grand object of Claudio; for this 
purpose the characters above mentioned are introduced. But 
they, too, are to be judged by their deeds, the law of respon- 
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sibility applies to them also. Hamlet on the contrary care-_ 
fully avoids detection; to cover his thoughts and plans more ‘ 
effectually, he throws over them the night of lunacy. We 
have already shown in our first essay that this disguise was 
especially adapted to deceive Polonius, whom, on account of 
his reputation and position, the King was sure to set on Ham- 
let’s track. It is to be observed that the King was shrewder 
than his minister; he did not believe that Hamlet was crazy 
from the start, though evidently putting a great deal of faith’ 
in Polonius. Thus arises that peculiar and dexterous strug- 
gle in which Hamlet seeks to conceal his thoughts and pur- 
poses, and the King tries to discover them. The second part 
of this counter-movement is when Hamlet by his “play with- 
in the play” shows that he is aware of the great secret. Here 
is the point where the conscience of the King is aroused; the 
most fearful struggle rends his bosom ; he knows not whether 
to retrace his steps and repent of his old crime, or to retain 
his wife and realm by committing a new crime. At last he 
resolves upon the latter, and hence his object now is to get 
rid of Hamlet. For both these purposes he uses as instru- 
ments those persons whose characters are now to be given. 
First in reference to the King. He is exhibited in no abso- 

lutely depraved light by the drama; in fact he seems to 
desire to live and reign honestly from this time forward, 
provided there is no reckoning for the past; Hamlet he has 
declared shall be his heir; also his calmness and self-posses- 
sion in very trying circumstances win our favorable regard. 
Moreover he shows repeatedly strong compunctions of con- 
science for his crime; he wishes the act undone, if it occasions 
no loss to him. He is therefore an extreme example of that 
large class of people who seek to repent of their misdeeds, 
yet want to retain all the profits thereof. That he does not 
proceed openly with violence against Hamlet rests upon two 
grounds mainly: his fear of the people, who idolize the 
young Prince, and the affection of the Queen for her son. 
Thus the King has also two collisions, the external one with 
Hamlet and the internal one with himself. The latter is most 
powerful; he has committed a crime which he seeks yet is 
unable to make undone without its undoing himself; repen- 
tance involves his death, since he must confess his crime 
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to the world and surrender all its advantages, namely, his 
kingdom and his queen, and then submit to the penalty of 
the law. Repentance thus seems to him to annihilate the 
very end for which it exists, to become self-contradictory ; 
for if it destroys men, thinks he, what is the use of their re- 
pentance? To repent is death, not to repent is death; he 
wills to do, yet not do. But he cannot stand still, his deed 
is upon him, he has to bolster it up by a new murder; hence 
he commences plotting against the life of Hamlet, who at last 
falls through his machinations. Thus crime begets crime. 
His retribution, however, comes in full; he perishes by the 
hand of him whose death he has sought, and whose father he 
has slain. 

The leading instrument of the King against Hamlet is, 
very naturally, Polonius, whose whole life has been devoted 
to reading the secret thoughts and plans of others, and con- 
cealing his own. In him we see the shrewd diplomat, and 
we cannot help thinking that the poet drew this character 
from the Italian diplomacy of his own and preceding ages. 
The fundamental characteristic of Polonius is cunning, cun- 
ning as the absolute basis of conduct. Now cunning is not 
to be eschewed within its proper limitations ; but when it is 
made the highest rule of action, it must necessarily assail 
and attempt to subordinate the moral principles of the world. 
For if it is the highest, Right, Morality, Religion are inferior, 
and must be disregarded. Such in general is the conscious- 
ness of Polonius, which age and long habit have so confirmed 
that itis seen in the most trivial affairs of life, and makes 
him often have a decidedly comic tinge. Cunning thus be- 
comes anything but cunning, destroys itself. He does not 
believe in an ethical order of things, or rather is totally igno- 
rant of the same; the world is governed wholly by adroit 

. Management, according to him; the external side of life, 
conventionalities are the most important element of knowl- 
edge. This is seen in the parting advice given to his son— 
excellent precepts for external conduct, but on the whole a 
system of selfishness whose germ is, “to thine own self be’ 
true,” which here means the narrow individual. Note that 
there is no allusion to moral principles as the guides of hu- 
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man conduct; in fact we learn in another place that he would 
even be pleased to learn of the moral derelictions of his son 
as the “flash and outbreak of a fiery mind.” Moreover he 
has no faith in the sincerity of Hamlet’s love, or perhaps no 
faith in love at all; in his judgment, it is lust with ulterior 
designs. Such a man stands in direct opposition to Hamlet; 
the latter therefore has for him not only dislike, but also the 
most unqualified contempt. Hence Polonius has no compre- 
hension of such a character. Hamlet worries him by dark 
sayings which have always a secret sting, and utterly con- 
founds him at his own game. It would almost seem as if the 
poet meant to show the folly of cunning; how it completely 
contradicts and destroys itself. He sefds Reynald to Paris 
to look after his son, and gives some very shrewd instruc- 
tions. At first one is inclined to ask, if he cannot trust his 
own son, why should he trust his servant, and who is to 
watch the latter? For the basis of his conduct is distrust. 
But what is the use of the information when he gets it? None 
at all, for he allows to his son those very vices which he sent 
Reynald to observe. Also in the play we hear no more of 
the matter; this scene was therefore simply to show the trait 
of Polonius. His object then was espionage for its own sake, 
management not for any end but to be a managing; he thus 
plays with his own cunning. Polonius has now reached that 
interesting stage when he delights in cunning for its own 
sake, and seeks the most tortuous path when a straight one 
is at hand. This crookedness extends also to his language, 
which, before it comes to the point, takes a dart to one side 
and loses itself in its own prolixity. Now such a man is set 
to work to ascertain the secret of Hamlet, whose nature lies 
outside of his intellectual horizon. How completely he is 
’ befooled is evident enough, and even the old fellow is com- 
pelled to confess that his cunning has overreached itself in 
thinking that Hamlet’s love for his daughter was fictitious, 
and he feels sorry that he had not “quoted him with better 
heed and judgment,” for after all he was very willing for 
Hamlet to be his son-in-law. In this respect also it is curi- 
ous to observe his duplicity towards the King, for to the lat- 
ter he professes to have broken off the match for reasons of 
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state. Finally it is his own cunning which brings him to 
sudden death through his concealment behind the arras. 
Cunning thus destroys itself. 

This brings us to consider the manner of his death, which 
is often thought to be harsh and repulsive, and in addition 
an unnecessary accident in the play. The first question to 
be asked, is, Has he done anything to merit such a fate? 
Undoubtedly, for he has shown himself the willing instru- 
ment of the King in all the schemes against young Hamlet, 
and itis hinted that his present influential position is owing 
to the hand he had in the conspiracy against the elder Ham- 
let. Polonius has therefore merited the Retribution which 
has come. But is Hamlet justified in killing him? Undoubt-, _ 
edly not; he acts upon impulse, makes a mistake which 
brings ultimately Retribution upon himself at the hands of 
Laertes. Though Polonius deserves death, yet Hamlet can- 
not rightfully be his executioner; hence guilt falls upon him. 
All this is expressed by Hamlet himself, who fully appreci- 
ates his situation and declares his repentance for the act: 

‘For this same lord, 
I do repent, but Heaven hath pleased it so, 


To punish me with this and this with me 
That I should be their scourge and minister.”’ 


Here he states that he was the instrument for the punishment 
of Polonius, and that the murder of Polonius was the instru- 
ment of his own punishment. The death of Polonius is there- 
fore not an accident in the play, in the sense that it is not 
motived beforehand; it also shows how Hamlet can act from 
impulse before reflection sets in, and that such actioni” 
plunges him into the deepest guilt. Acting from impulse he 
slays the wrong one, but as a rational being he must be held. 
responsible for his deed. Another distinction should be kept 
in mind, that Polonius is a subject and hence amenable to 
law, while the King as the fountain of justice is above law, 
and hence can be punished only by murder. 

Thus punishment must be inflicted on Hamlet; but by 
whom? Here appears Laertes the son of Polonius, in accord- 
ance with the strictest Retribution; for Hamlet is seeking 
revenge for a father slain, and yet has himself slain a father, 
whose son, according to his own logic, must now rise up and 
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try to kill him. Laertes is a chip of the old block, with the 
difference of age. For what the young man tries to carry by 
storm and impulse, the old man tries to obtain through cun- 
ning. Both are equally devoid of an ethical content to their 
lives. How much they are alike, and how completely Ham- 
let’s character lies outside of their comprehension may be 
seen in the advice which both give to Ophelia concerning 
Hamlet. The first fact which is brought to our notice about 
Laertes is his request to return to France, which fact is an 
offset to the desire of Hamlet to go back to Wittenberg. We 
have already shown the importance of this stroke in the life 
and character of Hamlet. Equally important and suggestive 
is the statement concerning Laertes. It indicates that he 
sought and possessed the French culture in contrast to the 
German culture of Hamlet. The French have been in all times 
noted for the stress they lay upon the externalities of life. 
In whatever pertains to etiquette, polite intercourse, and fash- 
ion, they have been the teachers of Europe, and have elabor-. 
ated a language which most adequately expresses this phase 
of human existence. But it must be said that the perfection 
of the External has been attended with a corresponding loss 
of the Internal—that the graces have not only hidden but 
often extinguished the virtues. In this school Laertes has 
been educated, and herein is a striking contrast to the deep 
moral nature of Hamlet. He has therefore the advantage of | 
not being restrained by any uncomfortable scruples, and 
here again the contrast with Hamlet is prominent. Laertes 
can act. Yet he proceeds from impulse, though he has suffi- 
cient cause for anger; hence he too is on the point of killing 
the wrong one, just as Hamlet did in the case of Polonius. 
That Laertes is ready to destroy the whole ethical order of 
the world in his revenge, that his nature is quite devoid of 
the great moral principles of action, is shown in the follow- 
ing words: 
‘To Hell, allegiance! vows to the blackest devil! 

Conscience and grace, to the profoundest pit! 

I dare damnation. To this point I stand— 

That both the worlds I give to negligence, 

Let come what comes, only I’ll be revenged.”’ 
No doubt he is now in a high passion, but this is just his 
characteristic. Here he openly abjures conscience, religion, 
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fidelity, the very basis upon which the moral system of 
things must rest. Yet we find that in the end he does ac- 
knowledge one controlling principle, the emptiest and most 
worthless of all—honor; which, however, does not prevent 
him from entering into a rather dishonorable conspiracy 
with the King against Hamlet. Such is Laertes; yet he is 
not without a generous, gallant element in his character: 
witness at his death the forgiveness which he asks of Ham- 
let. He dies because he has willed the death of Hamlet, 
which, though merited, he cannot inflict as an individual; he 
is a subject and must resort to the court of justice, hence has 
not the excuse of Hamlet for the murder of Claudio, since the 
King being the source of justice itself cannot well be sub- 
sumed under his own creature. 

Ophelia also becomes an instrument against Hamlet 
through her father. She is one of the fairest of our poet’s 
creations, whose very beauty lies in her frail and delicate 
nature. We feel from the first that she is too weak to endure 
the contradictions of life—that a flower so tender must perish 
in the first rude storm. The poet has given the logical basis 
of her insanity in the strictest manner. Her whole nature is 
embraced in one word—Love. She has no individuality of 
her own, she is wholly wrapped up in the father and lover; 
for the mother cannot well appear here, since it would only 
be a repetition of herself. Her reliance upon others is there- 
fore absolute ; now comes the rudest shock which can assail 
a woman; both props are torn from under her, and there 
remains nothing for her support. Her lover goes crazy (for 
that is her belief) and slays her father. Her mind has no 
longer any centre at all, because it has none in itself; in- 
sanity during a short time follows and ultimately death by 
accident, for she was dead in thought, but could only perish 
by accident, since she was crazy and hence irresponsible. 
Her snatches of old songs exhibit the working of memory 
and imagination, and other forms of mental activity, without 
the controlling principle of réason ; hence she runs into licen- 
tious fancies superinduced no doubt by the previous conver- 
sations of Polonius, Hamlet, and Laertes. Here we have an 
undoubted case of destruction without guilt; but, as before 
remarked in the case of Hamlet, a certain degree of individu- 
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ality is the very condition of existence; no one can live who 
cannot endure the conditions of life. Ophelia perishes 
through her beauty—that which constitutes the strongest 
charm of her character is what makes her greatest weakness. 
We may contrast her with Portia, who possesses the side of 
individuality without losing her ethical character or true 
womanhood. But Ophelia is all trust, all dependence upon 
others; there is no trace of selfishness or self-reliance even— 
she can hardly think of herself; hence the sweetness, beau- 
ty, loveliness of her character, but alas! hence also its utter 
frailty. That Hamlet should fall in love with one whose 
ethical nature was so consonant with his own is a necessity. 

Of quite a different character is the Queen. She has vio- 
lated the very principle of womanhood, and has destroyed 
the ethical basis of female character. Excepting the charge 
of infidelity made by the Ghost and the intimations of Ham- 
let, we have no declaration of the exact nature of her crime. 
Considering the important part she plays in the action and 
the great influence which the King confesses she has over 
him, one is inclined sometimes to see in her a principal in 
the murder, a second Clytemnestra. But it must be confessed 
that the poet has left the precise nature and degree of her 
offences in great uncertainty, and assuredly with design; 
yet few readers, perhaps, have any doubt about her being an 
accomplice in some way or other in the murder of her hus- 
band. The reason why the poet has thrown a veil over her 
crimes, is that he was averse, in fact could not make Hamlet 
play the réle of Orestes—the slayer of his own mother. It 
would not comport with the character of Hamlet, nor would 
it suit a modern audience; and, still more, it would disturb 
the course of the play, which demands the concentration of 
his revenge upon the King. If he could not kill the King, 
much less could he kill his own mother. Hence his revenge 
is to call up her conscience and emotional nature, to show 
the tremendous chasm between herself and the truly ethical 
woman; for thus she would be harassed by her own feelings 
more than by any punishment, since it is emotion which 
forms the leading characteristic of female nature. The 
Queen dies, for she has violated the principle of her rational 
existence—fidelity to the family relation. The man who cor- 
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rupted her purity mixed the draught which deprived her of 
life; and the former was more truly destructive than the lat- 
ter. But she loves Hamlet with the affection of a mother: 
the maternal relation is more powerful than the marital. 

In connection with the Queen, a question of some interest 
arises concerning the reason why she does not perceive the 
Ghost when it is seen and addressed by Hamlet (Act 3, Sc. 
4). The common supposition seems to be that the poet de- 
sires to indicate that it is merely a subjective Ghost, and one 
commentator has gone so far as torecommend its entire ban- 
ishment from the stage in this scene. The poet, however, 
introduces it and makes it address Hamlet in this very pas- 
sage. We cannot think, therefore, that he intends to destroy 
all the work which he was so careful hitherto in doing, name- 
ly, the preservation of the objectivity of the Ghost. It seems 
to us that the poet merely intended to show that it does not 
lie in the character of the Queen to see ghosts. Such is the 
case however with Hamlet, and forms the great distinguishing 
element of his nature. Nobody besides himself ever sees the 
Ghost, if we except the soldiers and Horatio in the first Act, 
and they are made to see it for the purpose of rendering it 
real to the audience, and not to exhibit any fundamental 
principle of their character. The difficulty was to preserve 
the objectivity of the Ghost to the audience, and at the same 
time not let it appear to those whose characterization would 
be thereby distorted. That the Ghost lies wholly in Hamlet’s 
imagination, if the Queen though present does not see it, is 
a very natural inference; but the point is, that the poet, in- 
stead of intending to call up that inference in the minds of 
his audience, would have it suppressed as far as possible. 
Otherwise we must grant an irreconcilable contradiction in 
his treatment of this subject. It ought also to be added that 
the purpose and character of this scene are incompatible 
with the Queen’s seeing the Ghost of her injured husband. 

In conclusion, let us summon before ourselves the total 
movement of the play. Its presupposition is the crime of 
Claudio, who has murdered the King, corrupted the mother, 
and usurped the realm; this calls up the son, who is to re- 
quite both the murderer and his faithless mother. It is the 
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object of the son first to discover the truth of the guilt, and 
secondly to avenge the same when discovered. It is the ob- 
ject of the King to find out the plans of Hamlet, and then to 
make way with him when he has found them out. Hamlet 
has the assistance of one friend—Horatio; the King has the 
assistance of a number of persons connected with his court. 
The previous crime is the central point from which the two 
counter-movewents of the play take their origin; the action 

“of the King and Hamlet respecting this crime gives the 
essence of their conduct and character. Both exhibit nega- 
tive phases of the ethical deed: the one refuses to do it at 
all, and hence never reaches any positive act; the other com- 
mits a crime, that is, negates the Ethical, and then refuses to 
make the crime undone. It is at this point that we can see 
that the delinquency of both is the same: each refuses to 
perform the ethical deed—the one, because he will not act; 
the other, because he will not repent: or, to use a figurative 
contrast—the one, because he will not go forward; the other, 
because he will not go backward. Nor must we forget the 
other side which gives the internal collision. Both have a 
justification for the course which they pursue: the one, be- 
cause through action he would be compelled to commit a 
crime ; the other, because through repentance he would have 
to sacrifice his life. To force Hamlet to action, the External 
in the form of a series of influences is brought to bear upon 
him; to force the King to action, the Internal—Conscience— 
wields her power. But in the one case the External is baffled 
by the Internal in the shape of Reflection and Conscience; 
in the other case, the Internal is baffled by the External in 
the shape of worldly power, possessions, and ambition. 

But we must leave it to the reader to complete these inter- 
esting contrasts and to work out the details of the drama. It 
is no doubt the profoundest of Shakspeare’s plays in respect 
to its thought, and its collision seems to touch the very core 
of modern spirit. The Theoretical and the Practical, Intelli- 
gence and Will are here exhibited in their one-sidedness, 
and it is shown that neither is sufficient by itself. If the 
play has any moral, it would seem to be, that the man who 
refuses to translate his thought into deed is as great a 
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criminal, or at most possesses as little power of salvation 
within himself, as he who will not destroy his own deed 
when it is negative. 

Moreover, this play stands alone in the fact that it quite 
touches the very limits of the drama itself. For the essence 
of the drama is to portray some form of action, but here that 
form is non-action. Hence the plan of the play and the ne- 
cessity for those external circumstances which were detailed 
in a previous essay; for they must be external, since the 
character is passive. This work is thus the culmination of 
Shakspeare’s poetical activity, and exhibits the broadest 
range of his genius. The rest of his dramas depict collisions 
of various kinds, but it is the nature of the collision to be 
between higher and lower forms of Will. But here he 
quite sweeps the whole field of the Will and makes it one of 
the colliding principles. He thus produces the most compre- 
hensive of all dramas, and seems to exhaust the very possi- 
bilities of dramatic Art. 
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Under this title we propose to introduce from time to time a 
variety of Philosophical miscellany possessing interest from 
its personal character or from its bearing on particular move- 
ments of the time. Scraps of correspondence, extracts from 
periodicals or books recently published, criticisms or stric- 
tures on articles published in this journal, short editorials, 
discussions of the methods, subjects and results of Specula- 
tive Philosophy, and of systems hostile to it,—these and like 
matters will find their place hereafter in this journal under 
the above heading. The attention of our readers is called to 
this “new departure,” and their assistance solicited in mak- 
ing it an attractive and valuable feature of this journal. 

‘The authorship of the several “notes and discussions” will 
be indicated by the signatures. EDITOR. 


PROOFS OF IMMORTALITY. 


Our strictures on Mr. Kroeger’s remarks regarding the proofs of immor- 
tality (p. 91, Jour. Spec. Phil. for Jan. 1873), in his notice of Prof. Schlie- 
phake’s article in the Neue Zeit, has drawn out the two following commu- 
nications.—Ep. 


Day 
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FROM MR. EMERY. 
Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy : 


You have somewhere quoted the saying of Novalis, ‘“Though Philosophy 
can bake no bread, yet she can procure for us God, Freedom, and Immor- 
tality.” Your reply to Mr. Kroeger’s remarks in the January number of 
the Journal would indicate that you believe Philosophy ‘‘can procure for 
us” the immortality of the individual as individual. Does this necessarily 
follow from the recognition of our essential immortality? The question of 
individual immortality, as Mr. Kroeger puts it, is, whether this bundle of 
experiences, held together by memory, which we call the soul of Tom, Dick, 
or Harry, will continue to live forever. Certainly this is not an empirical 
question, neither can it be answered empirically. Admit that one indivi- 
dual, once dead, has reappeared; does that prove anything as to other indi- 
viduals, or as te a second death? Admit the affirmation of the “individual, 
empirical self-consciousness of an immortal will’; would that necessarily 
be anything more than a subjective fancy? Mr. Kroeger evjdently means 
that the immortality of the individual cannot be proven at all, therefore it 
is idle to waste words about the matter. Your reply, however, insists upon 
the importance of answering the question 4 priori, and it certainly can be 
and ought to be so answered. 

From your allusion to Mr. Kroeger’s mistake, it must be inferred, that 
any one who appreciates fully “‘ the significance of the category of Univer- 
sality when applied to human consciousness” must see individual immor- 
tality; but Fichte, whom you quote as having properly characterized the 
“essence of reason,” says (pp. 38 & 39 January No. Jour.), ‘‘We, therefore, 
utterly repudiate the separation of the individual into body and soul, and 
the composition of the individual out of these two pieces; a doctrine which 
perhaps even asserts that the soul alone will continue to exist after the de- 
cease of the body. * * * * The existence of a soul is, therefore, absolutely 
denied, and the whole conception of a soul repudiated as a miserable poeti- 
cal invention.” Is it not plain, then, that while Fichte appreciated the 
“essence of reason,” he denied the immortality of the individual? Mr. 
Kroeger certainly did not intend to say that Reason could be except as 
person, or could exist except as individual. He intended only to intimate 
the unessentiality of any particular individual Tom, Dick, or Harry. Is 
there, then, any substantial difference between Fichte, Mr. Kroeger, and 
yourself? Is not this soul of Tom, Dick, or Harry, considered as indivi- 
dual, a growth of Time, and does it not partake of the finitude common to 
all things of Time? Do you mean that an investigation ‘‘ of the determina- 
tions of the idea of Universality” will enable one tosolve affirmatively 
the problem of individual immortality? If you do, ought you not to make 
your statement more explicit? 

Quincy, Ils., April, 1873. Sam. H. EMERY, Jr. 


FROM MK. KROEGER. 
Edttor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy : 


I have been requested to state, in the most condensed shape, my views of 
the proofs of immortality. In doing so, I desire to say in advance, that, in 
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denying the possibility of any other than a practical proof of immortality, 
I no more intend to deny immortality itself, than by denying the possibility 
of proving to any individual his existence by any other than a practical 
proof, I intend to deny his actual existence. It is simply because I deem it 
an inconsiderate waste of time, leading into a labyrinth of errors from which 
it is next to impossible to escape, that I oppose idle speculations on these 
subjects; and must needs hold the man who calls upon a philosopher to 
prove him his immortality, quite as foolish as the man who wants me to 
prove to him that he exists, or that he is free. To attempt such impossible 
proofs makes philosophy the laughing-stock of all who are naturally its 
opposers and enemies. Philosophy has, in my opinion, a far higher object 
than this. 
I insist, therefore, that the only proof of immortality is as follows: 


1. I feel myself impelled at every moment of my life to act or not-act in 
a certain manner, utterly regardless of the impulses of my physical nature 
and quite often in direct opposition to those impulses, which mode of acting 
is called moral acting; and could not feel myself so impelled did not the 
impulsion demand complete, absolute subjection to its dictate. 

2. No individual can attain this complete and absolute subjection except 
at the completion of an infinite time. ° 

3. Hence I cannot act morally at all unless I postulate for myself an infi- 
nite continuance of my individual life. 

And I further insist that all other proofs of a theoretical or speculative 
character are based upon a fallacy, which may very concisely be expounded 
in this way: 
Form of all Speculative Proofs of Immortality. 

1, Substance is permanent. 

2. I am a substance: 

3. Hence I am immortal. 
The fallacy lies in assuming the ‘‘permanent’’ of the major to be identical 
with the ‘immortal’ of the conclusion, which itis not. Ifthe major were 
to read, Substance is immortal, the syllogism would be correct; but of sub- 
stance you cannot predicate immortality, since the latter conception is 
attributable only to beings that have a beginning in time and pass through 
a physical death. 

The permanency of the substance, however, which in the above syllogism 
might be assigned to me in the conclusion, is not worth a farthing for pur- 
poses of immortality; seeing that it is no permanency in time and space, 
but simply of the idea of substance as the thought of the unity of acci- 
dences. 

Every speculative proof of Immortality has this same failing of an as- 
sumption, the unjustifiable nature of which too often escapes superficial 
minds. I will undertake to show it up in every proof brought forward. 


While engaged in this somewhat unécientific declaration of faith, I may 
be permitted to add the following: 

To speak about the question of immortality as an insoluble problem, or 
to speak about any question as an insoluble problem, is sheerest stupidity. 
Whatever problem reason propounds is either reasonable and hence solva- 
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ble, or else absurd. Toa man of sense there is no darkness whatever in 
any region of knowledge, but only purest. clearness. If there seems to be 
darkness, be sure it is of your own making. It is most certainly unknowa- 
ble whether tomorrow will find me here or there on this earth, and in pro- 
portion it is equally unknowable whether tomorrow will find me a living 
resident on earth or elsewhere. But it were absurd for me to ask for the 
solution of the latter problem as if it ought to be more answerable than the 
former. A man of sense, and a philosopher, will ask for the solution of 
neither problem, but await the morrow to bring it. 

If, however, the problem be put in the shape as to whether tomorrow 
will find me a living resident anywhere—as to whether I am an immortal, 
deathless being—the answer is equally ready at hand, that to me as an agent 
of the moral world, as a “‘citizen of the city of God,” in the words of Leib- 
nitz and St. Augustine, the predicates of death and mortality are not appli- 
cable at all. I cannot die. This body may perish, as it does, indeed, every 
day; but a new one must be given me. Take the smallest pebble out of the. 
physical universe and the whole physical universe collapses: Take me, the 
smallest moral agent in the moral world, out of it, and the whole kingdom 
of God plunges into nothingness. 

St. Louis, Mo., April, 1873. ~ - A. E. KROEGER. 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 
The practical proof of immortality—to wit, the presupposition thereof by 


all human institutions through which man becomes a distinctively human 
being and a somewhat higher than a brute animal-—this practical proof is in- 
deed strong enough to whosoever appreciates it in its full force. We hear- 
tily sympathize with Mr. Kroeger in the living faith which he expresses ; 
and likewise with any one who believes in immortality on whatever grounds 
—the more rational the grounds, the deeper our sympathy. But knowledge 
is better than faith, and in this instance it is better to see the “ universality 
and necessity of grounds” than merely their dependence upon something 
else whose true justification is to be sought im the doctrine for which we seek 
proofs. For, after all, it is immortality that justifies institutions and not 
the latter the former. The skeptic attacks institutions effectively with his 
denial of immortality, and his attack precludes the use of the practical ar- 
gument on the ground of the ‘‘petitio.” The spiritual nature of man must 
be established from more general grounds in order to satisfy the doubter. 
If one sees the “universality and necessity” of the ‘‘ moral world” as Mr. 
Kroeger does, he sees immortality as a corollary; but otherwise the prac- 
tical proof is a vicious circle. 

Mr. Emery restates his question in a letter before us: ‘Can Freedom 
and Immortality be found on the plane of the Particular, or only on the 
plane of the Universal? Is there anything free or immortal about the 
individual man except the ‘I am I’ of universal self-consciousness?” In 
this quotation the terms Universal, Particular, and Individual, are used 
in such a way as to reveal the source of confusion in the author’s mind. 
So long as a particular or individual is conceived apart from the uni- 
versal, so long it is conceived as lacking substantiality or permanency. 
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When one rises to the conception of the concrete universal, he conceives 
the same as a self-related negative process which contains particularity 
as a phase or “moment” of it, and which process as a whole is well 
named individual. The universal which is a mere ‘‘general” or abstract 
somewhat is not this concrete universal at all. Plato knew it, and still 
better did Aristotle; and the one object kept always in view by them 
in their works is the exhibition of this concrete universal (as Hegel has 
shown: see Jour. Spec. Phil., vol. iv., p. 321, and vol. v., p. 74). The con- 
crete universal is the vital principle of all speculative philosophy, although 
it is a veritable Proteus in concealing itself under different forms. Leib- 
nitz’s monads essentially express it; they each represent the entire universe. 
Spinoza’s substance, notwithstanding it has been judged by the principle 
“omnis negalio,” &c., and declared to be an abstract universal, still con- 
tains pure activity, and is therefore a concrete universal in the highest sense 
of the term. Part fifth of ‘‘The Ethics” ought to make clear to the dullest 
reader of philosophy that Spinoza was a sound Aristotelian (with a Stoic 
direction), and that immortality and the personality of God were looked 
upon by him as the highest doctrines of his Philosophy. (See Ethics, Part 
V., Prop. XXIII. and Schol. XXV., XXIX., XXXI, and Schol. XXXIV., 
XXXV., XXXVI. and coroll., and Schol. XL. & XLI.) Descartes’s ‘‘per- 
fect being” contains his apercu of the self-determined totality, the concrete 
universal. 

Mr. Kroeger’s reduction of the general form of all speculative proofs of 
immortality fails in the fact that he assumes that the idea of substance 
remains as abstract at the close of the demonstration as at the.beginning. 
‘Substance is permanent” may mean that some abstract category or nega- 
tive unity, like Matter or Force or Vitality, is permanent. When substance 
is found by an exhaustive dialectical procedure to be subject, or, in other 
words, when it is discovered that no category or mode of Being or Essence 
is adequate to independent subsistence unless it be thinking Being—con- 
scious personality—then the conclusion ‘“‘immortal’” may be substituted for 
the less specific ‘‘permanent” of the premise. The proof that ‘‘permanent”’ 
as predicate of substance necessarily means “immortal” because of the 
identity of true substance with mind need not here be undertaken, because 
so often and so variously accomplished by different system3 of Philosophy 
from Plato and Aristotle down to Hegel. (In this Journal see vol. iv., pp. 
97 et seqq.; vol. i., pp. 62, 119, 120, 187, 188.) What is required here is a 
further examination of the empirical relation of the historical individual, 
Dick or Harry, to the personality recognized by speculative philosophy as 
the highest principle. (See pp. 109-10, vol. iv. Jour. Spec. Phil.) In our- 
selves we find the ‘“‘I am I” which Mr. Emery mentions. To say nothing 
of the presuppositions of the moral world, that form the “practical” proof 
which convinces Mr. Kroeger, there are presuppositions far more intimate 
—those of language, for example—and most unequivocal, the presupposition 
of Consciousness itself. The individual Dick or Harry is conscious of him- 
self: here is the empirical basis, an empirical basis, however, which is like- 
wise rational or 4 priori. For in the act of self-consciousness one realizes 
his identity with pure universality or Ego in general, inasmuch as his very 
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act of reflection upon himself is possible only through his exercise of abso- 
lute negative might, i.e. the cancelling of every particular determination of 
thought as such, and the spontaneous seizing of its own negative act as 
object. Thus self-consciousness is a perception and realization of absolute- 
ness, an identifying of one’s infinite particularity or personality with abso- 
lute universality (or active negation of determinations). This negative 
might of the universal is precisely what-gives us our particular individual- 
ity, our certainty that we are independent self-subsisting entities. 

Now a theory that held to a general persistence of consciousness in Hu- 
manity without individual immortality would fall into the same category 
with those theories that hold an abstract unity, a “‘ negative unity,” as the 
first principle. The general critique of the same is as follows: Force or 
Matter is a negative unity or an abstract category which is reached through 
the annulment of all special determinations or particular forms of matter or 
force. No particular form of matter or of force is adequate to the expres- 
sion of the generality of matter or force. Hence each particular shape or 
form gives way to other potentialities and the particular perishes. The 
abstract highest principle when realized annuls the individual. But the 
dialectic of this annulment of individuals through their inadequacy to real- 
ize the abstract universal does not cease with the highest principle; it, too, 
is found inadequate ; it is one side of an antithesis, and over against it is its 
realization. Since its complete attainment is its removal from reality alto- 
gether and thus the negation of its own activity, it can in nowise be a self- 
subsistent entity such as the highest principle should be. Whereupon it is 
clear that such abstract universal is only a phase of a higher or more con- 
crete totality. It is a phase of a negative movement which returns to itself 
in every act of determination by which it gives rise to the particular. 
Thus all its forms are transparent, and it is self-determined and self- 
conscious. Self-consciousness underlies as a profounder presupposition the 
‘Correlation of Forces.” But what is the relation of the individual to 
self-consciousness? To the absolute or creative self-consciousness such 
particular somewhats as are not conscious are quasi individuals, and they 
originate or are annulled without persistence. They abide only in their 
purpose or “final cause.” But to the conscious individual there is persist- 
ence for the reason that he is his own negative unity. The negative unity 
is outside individual things but inside conscious individuals. From the fact 
that conscious individuals are their own negative unity, they alone can 
remove their inadequateness to the generic or highest principle—of which 
all particular existence is but the realization. An external negative unity 
destroys the particular and it perishes; an internal negative unity lives in 
the very act of destroying its own particularity; this life is a process of 
development, and more than this, a spiritual growth. To a being that can 
progress by the removal of its own limitations, there is no higher finite 
being or stage of existence. He already transcends time and space, and is 
lord over them in his negative might as subject, although his determinations 
as results (natura naturata) are in time and space. The form of Recogni- 
tion is, then, the form of relation between individual spirits and the Abso- 
lute Spirit. (See ‘‘Comprehension and Idea,” Jour. Spec. Phil., vol. i., 
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pp. 236-38.) The true monad is impenetrable by all else and unassailable. 
The rest of the universe exists for it only through its own proper activity, 
its “representation” of the same to itself. Nothing exists for the conscious 
being unless through its own activity. To realize in itself adequately the 
universe, to annul its own inadequacy, is its immortal task. 

To suppose an Absolute Self-consciousness that created or posited con- 
scious beings in order to reflect Itself in them, and then to cancel them in 
death, is to suppose a consciousness that failed adequately to realize itself, 
that could not attain to complete reflection into itself, and hence that failed 
of complete self-consciousness. For the only thing necessary to be fully 
understood here in order to see the utter impossibility of such a theory as 
we suppose, is the nature of consciousness as a form of reflection into itself 
through recognition. The reflection into itself must be mutual in order to 
be at all. The highest category of Philosophy, The Inka, is that of mutu- 
ality as prevailing in Absolute Self-determination—the mystery of the 
Trinity when stated in the language of Religion. 

Therefore a generai Reason which swallowed up, like Saturn, its parti- 
cular realizations, would, through the fact that it could act externally as 
negative unity on the particular individual, absolutely preclude the possi- 
bility of reflecting itself in the particular individual, for such reflection must 
necessarily demand free individuals who are their own negative unity. 
Hence such an external Reason would of necessity be unconscious, and 
hence noi its own negative unity; but this is impossible, as the dialectic 
proves. Therefore the existence of conscious beings is of necessity the 
existence of immortal beings. 
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Programm des Gymnasiums zu Meldorf, etc. Meldorf: 1873. 


This Programme contains an able article discussing the question, ‘“What 
reforms appear to be necessary in the present status and functions of Evan- 
gelical religious instruction in the Gymnasia?”’ 


Im Lande der Denker! Philosophische Abhandlung beziiglich einer Neugestaltung 
unseres Culturideals. Von Moritz Miller. Zweite Ausgabe. Berlin: 1873. 
In the first part of this volume the author discusses with his usual vigor 

the question of ‘‘ Latin instruction in ourcommon schools, and the honor 

paid to Greek and Roman culture.” He quotes the remark of Oerstedt, 

“that general culture could be best obtained through an extensive study 

of the various branches of science and through a more intimate study of the 

mother-tongue, combined with a familiar and accurate acquaintance with 
foreign living languages.” The remark of Schopenhauer should be quoted 
alongside: ‘‘A man who does not understand Latin is like one who walks 
through a beautiful region in a fog; his horizon is very close to him. He 
sees Only the nearest things clearly, and a few steps away from him the 
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outlines of everything become indistinct or wholly lost. The horizon of the 
Latin scholar extends far and wide through the centuries of modern history, 
the middle ages, and antiquity.” The Latin scholar, in fact, has become 
conscious of the traces of the Roman contribution to our civilization, the 
most considerable contribution that it has received. Our consciousness of 
justice, and of the necessity of formal, legal conventionalities in the dealing 
of man with man, has been inherited from Rome; without these formalities 
the selfishness of the individual could not be sifted out or clarified suffi- 
ciently to admit of civil freedom. 

The second part of the buok treats of ‘Instruction in our common schools 
and the study of German and French.” 

Such discussions will forward the cause of Educational Psychology by 
inciting educators to inquire into the exact function of the different branches 
of study. Mere tradition is not a sufficient ground on which to retain the 
disciplines of the course of study. 
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against the God and Immortality-denier, David Strauss.) 


Trendelenburg und Hegel von Karl Rosenkranz. Published in Die Gegenwart, No. 
28, August, 1872. Berlin. 


This article is a contribution to the task of properly appreciating the posi- 
tion of Trendelenburg in the history of Philosophy, and especially his rela- 
tion to Hegel. 


Philosophische schriften von Franz Hoffmann. Dritter Band. 


In the “Blatter fiir literarische Unterhaltung,’”’ Nos. 21 and 22, appears a 
contribution by Alexander Jung, devoted to a consideration of the above 
named work of Dr. Hoffmann; and also to his edition of a work, in three 
volumes, on ‘‘Popery in contradiction with Reason, Morals, and Christian- 
ity, exhibited in its history.” 

Indberetning om Bergens Observatorium i aarene 1868, 1869, og 1870. Af J. J. 
Astrand.—Also by same author, Ny Interpolationsmethode. 

The Report of this distinguished Observatory is printed in Danish, with 
a German translation in parallel columns. 
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1873. For sale by Soule, Thomas & Wentworth, St. Louis. 
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Dr. W. B. Carpenter, F.R.S. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 1873. For sale by 
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